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Mill Men Asked Aid Fight 


Against Imports Textiles 


UGGESTIONS as to how mill executives may aid in 
the fight against the importations of cotton goods 
into this country are contained in a letter sent out 

by the American Cotton Manufacturers Association. 
_ The letter, which presents a summary of situation in 
regard to textile imports, follows: 


“President Comer suggests that each mill executive 
shall see his congressman, his senator, his newspaper 
editor and his farm leaders and talk seriously with them 
about losing the domestic market in the production of 


cotton textiles because of the vast importations of cotton 


products, rayon, waste and jute coming into this country, 
particularly from the Orient. | 
“The total importations of cotton cloth for consump- 
tion for the six months’ period ending June 30th, was 
63,766,000 yards, compared with 36,623,000 yards for 
the corresponding period of 1935. Japanese goods ac- 


counted for 45,290,000 square yards in the cumulative 
half year total. 


“Waste importations which are highly competitive 
with all forms of Southern cotton mill waste attained 
disturbing volumes and are depressing the domestic 
market seriously. This waste is largely being hand 
cleaned and is coming in duty free as “unmachined’’ 
waste which is competing with our waste. 

“Japan is the second largest producer of rayon in the 
world, producing more than 200,000,000 pounds, or the 
equivalent of 400,000 bales of cotton. Since the trade 
agreement with Japan relative to Philippine markets it 
is reported that Japan is technically keeping the pact 
but smuggling cotton goods through China and sending 
in large quantities of cheap rayon fabrics. 

“From present indications, excessive rayon importa- 
tions will soon flood American markets and further usurp 
the uses of cotton. Again, cotton and rayon are being 
blended and the uses of rayon are gradually being in- 
creased while that of cotton even with all of the efforts 
that are being put behind it seem to be static and tend- 
Ing to decline. 

“Rayon is a natural or primary product of Japan 
while cotton is an imported product and it is reasonable 
to suppose that Japan in her industrial program will 
tend toward developing her natural resources rather than 
depend upon imported primary products, 

‘Jute comes into this country usurping the possible 


use of more than 1,000,000 bales of cotton and nothing 
has been done to stop it, up to the present time. Although 
the jute manufacturers say that jute and cotton are not 
competitive, one instance indicates they are. The 
United States Post Office Department in securing twine 
for its use requests bids from both cotton textile mills 


and jute twine mills, the jute twine mills generally get 
the business. 


“Selling cotton on a net weight basis would lessen the 
use of jute under present conditions and would also help 


in increasing the use of cotton. America is the only . 


market in the world trading in cotton on a gross weight 
basis. 


‘American progress can not continue and American 
labor can not compete in an unprotected market with 
the cheap labor and low living standards of India, China, 
and Japan. According to a story in the New York Times, 
Japan has established 500 balanced breakfasts, 500 bal- 
anced dinners, 500 balanced suppers, such that an 
employee or worker can live for 5 cents per day. Chil- 
dren are sold in slavery and peonage and even worse, 
according to a magazine article. American labor can not 
cope with this situation. It will mean a revolution and 


a complete breakdown of the idustrial and agricultural 
system. 


“The American farmer can not permit conditions to 
develop that will destroy his domestic consumer who 
uses practically half of the cotton produced in the South, 


and particularly must he protect the Southern textile in- 


dustry which spins 80% of the domestically consumed 
cotton. No one desires to offend the farmer’s customer 
or to do anything that will hurt the farmer’s market and, 
yet, in this co-operative world problems must be solved 
co-operatively. 

“President Roosevelt, in raising the tariff on certain 
numbers and constructions, was only keeping faith with 
the mills in return for their continued compliance with 
former code standards. The mills are now “standing 
by” in a desire to see what protection this tariff raise 
will give and, in the meantime, they are trying to find 
out from the farmer and the government how many yards 
or pounds of goods they think can come into this country 
and not harm the already established domestic produc- 
tion. They are also asking the question, ‘What can be 


(Continyed on Page 26) 
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Cotton And Viscose Brocades 


Slubs 


Production Of Equal Shades On The Two Fibres 


OTTON and viscose brocades have proved very 
popular fabrics the last eight years, chiefly on ac- 


count of the fact that an expensive-looking cloth 
can be produced at a comparatively low cost. The lower. 


qualities, particularly, are fabrics of somewhat flashy 
appearance and sell at a price that readily attracts a large 
proportion of the public. 


Like cotton brocades, these cloths are usually made in 
three widths, 31 in. to finish 30 in.; 39 in, to finish 38 in.; 
and 49 in. to finish 48 in. The weight varies very con- 
siderably according to the quality. 


BLEACHING ON OPEN RANGE 


The goods are not singed, and bleaching cannot be 
carried out by the usual rope methods. It is usually done 
on an open bleaching range, and any of the standard 
machines now available serves for this purpose. The 
cloth is allowed to pass first into two or three becks of 
boiling soda ash and soap; the pieces are then thoroughly 
washed off and lightly chemicked; washed off again; 
soured and finally washed off extra well. The operations 
are repeated if necessary. | 

It is difficult to lay down hard and fast rules regarding 
the strength of alkali and the duration of the boil, as the 
two factors depend to a large extent upon the nature of 
the cloth. Some of the lower qualities of these brocades 


are sufficiently bleached with a light boil of a duration 


of not more than two hours, but with the heavier types 
it is often necessary to boil for as long as six to eight 
hours, followed by quite a severe chemick treatment. 
These cloths may be very easily damaged in the bleach- 
ing treatment, and the rayon readily torn away. On this 
account, the tendency must always be to under-bleach, 
even if a few of the small moats and seeds still show. 
But many of the shades selected for these types of cloth 
are dark ones and often completely cover any slightly 
deficient bleaching. 

Ordinary scutching is far too severe an operation for 
the majority of these cloths, and any such machines must 
be designed to ensure that there is no distortion of the 
rayon pattern, If only an ordinary type of scutcher be 
available, hand pulling-up must be restored to and the 
pieces batched up on a padding mangle. 


DyrInGc BY Orprnary Jic MetnHops 


Dyeing is carried out by ordinary jig methods, in ex- 
actly the same way as for cotton brocades or plain cloths. 
It is not necessary to employ tensionless jigs, such as 
are required for dyeing 100 per cent rayon, but if these 
ligs are available, they are certainly preferable to the 
ordinary type. It is well to remember that many vat 
dyestuffs are not suitable for use on viscose material and 


each other during dyeing, an important point. 


readily cause tendering. These fabrics are, however, 
never subject to the same severe laundering treatment 
as cotton goods are, and it is sometimes quite feasible to 
use the very best quality direct colors for certain shades. 

An important practical point to remember when vat 
dyeing the cloth under discussion is that the dyer must 
obtain his shade in vat liquor as quickly as possible. The 
amount of caustic soda present in the dyebath brings the 
fabric, during dyeing, into a state in which it is most 
easily damaged, and if the goods must go more than eight 
or ten ends in the dyebath there is a very grave danger of 
the stitchings breaking out or the fabric bursting,. owing 
to the tightness of the batch while it is winding round 
the jig roller. 

In the case of the striped brocade, which was quite 
popular about five years ago, but is less so now, greater 
care should be taken, previous to dyeing, than with any 
other class of goods to see that the batch is of even width. 
This allows the stripes to run as nearly as possible over 
Should 
the batch be of uneven width, it should be removed and 
pulled to correect width on the stenter, although this 
class of fabric is usually mercerized beetween bleaching 
and dyeing, and this operation has the most durable in- 
fluence on the width. | 


A Serious PRoBLEM 


A serious problem that has long troubled vat dyers of 
these fabrics is that of obtaining the same shade on the 
viscose as on the cotton. With certain combinations. of 
vat dyestuffs, the rayon portion persistently dyes darker 
than the cotton and while the effect is often quite pleas- 
ing to the eye consistent repeat dyeings cannot always 
be obtained. | 

The subject has been investigated by I. C. I., whose 
observations we give below: 

“The difficulty of obtaining solid dyed shades on. cot- 
ton-viscose unions with vat dyestuffs has long been an 
outstanding problem in the trade. | 

“We have recently carried out an investigation to ex- 
plore the possibilities of overcoming this difficulty, and 
during the course of the investigation we concluded that 
it was impossible to solve this problem by adding re- 
tarding and other agents to the dyebath, or by adjusting 
the dyeing temperature. We, therefore, came to the con- 
clusion that the only satisfactory way of overcoming the 
difficulty would be either to reduce the dyeing affinity 
of the viscose to that of the cotton, or to raise the dyeing 
affinity of the cotton to that of the viscose. The former 


method recommended itself as being the more practical 
proposition of the two, and investigation was carried out 
on these lines. 
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SupERIOR AFFINITY OF VISCOSE 


“Obviously, the most simple means of reducing the 
dyeing affinity of the viscose to that of the cotton is to 
make use of the superior dyeing affinity of the viscose 
by allowing it to take up from solution some substance 
which will act as a resisting or retarding agent when sub- 
sequently dyed with vat dyestuffs. Several substances 
were tried for this purpose with varying results, but the 
most satisfactory of these was tannic acid. It was found 
however, that for tannic acid to be effective in this re- 
spect, it is essential to fix with a metallic salt such as 
tarter emetic (potassium antimony tartrate), otherwise 
’ during the subsequent vat dyeing process the tannic acid 
is too rapidly stripped off the material by action of the 
caustic soda in the dyebath. A process was therefore 
developed which consists of first treating the material 
with tannic acid for one hour, starting at 200 deg. F. 
(95 deg. C.), and allowing to cool, then removing the 
excess liquor in a suitable manner,.i.e., by squeezing or 
by hydro-extracting and fixing for half an hour cold in 
a solution of tarter emetic. During this preparing process 
the viscose takes up a much greater proportion of the 
tannic acid than does the cotton and this, of course, is 
subsequently fixed on the fiber by the tarter”emetic 
treatment. 

DECOMPOSITION OF THE TANNATE 


“The vat dyeing process is then carried out in the nor- 
mal manner on this previously mordanted material, dur- 
ing which the insoluble antimony tannate is slowly de- 
composed by the action of the caustic soda. As the 
amount of mordant on the viscose is very much greater 
than that present on the cotton, there comes a time 
during the dyeing period when all the mordant on the 
cotton has been destroyed and this happens while there 
is still an appreciable amount of mordant left on the 
viscose. The cotton then starts to dye while the viscose 
is still resisted. By the time the remainder of the mor- 
dant has been stripped from the viscose, the cotton has 
absorbed quite a large proportion of the dyestuff from the 
both, and the viscose then absorbs most of the remain nz 
color in the dyebath. In this manner a solid dyed effeect 
can be obtained. | 

“Naturally the amount of mordant first applied to the 
material is the controlling influence as to how much of 


the dyestuff goes on to the cotton and how much on to 


the viscose, and it is possible in some cases, by adjusting 
the strength of the mordant, to make the cotton dye 
darker than the viscose, if so desired. It will therefore 
be seen that this process offers an almost quantitative 
method of control over the proportion of dyestuff re- 
quired on the cotton and viscose portions of a union 
material. 


Errect OF TEMPERATURE AND ALKALINITY 


“Our experimeents on the above lines have shown that 
the amount of caustic soda used for the subsequent vat 
dyeing process and also the temperature at which the 
dyeing is carried out both exert a very great effect on the 
success of the results obtained. If excessive qualities of 
- Caustic soda are used at high temperatures, the mordant is 
destroyed so rapidly that it ceases to be effective. On 
the other hand, if the caustic content of the dyebath is 
too low, the mordant is not decomposed sufficiently and 
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hardly any dyeing takes place. It is, therefore, necessary 
to control the alkalinity and the temperature during dye- 
ing in such a manner that the mordant is completely but 
only slowly decomposed and so as to allow of gradual 
interchange on the fiber of morant for dyestuff. 


SurraBLE AMOUNTS oF CAUSTIC 


“Under laboratory conditions we find that: 

“For Method 3 dyestuffs, which are dyed cold, it is 
necessary to use 50 per cent excess of caustic soda over 
the normal recommended quantities in order to obtain 
a sufficient degree of alkalinity to decompose the anti- 
mony tannate. 


“For Method 2 dyestuffs, which are dyed with more 


alkali and at 120 deg. F. (50 deg. C.), on excess caustic | 


soda over the normal recommender amount is required 
but the best results are obtained when the dyeing temper- 
ature is dropped from 120 deg. F.-(50 deg. C.) to 95- 
105 deg. F. (35-40 deg. C.). 


“For Method 1 dyestuffs, which are normally dyed 


with more caustic soda than either Method 2 or 3 dye- 


stuffs, good results can be obtained with the normal rec- 
ommended amount of caustic soda, provided the dyeing 
temperature is kept down to 95 deg. F. (35 deg. C.). It 
the dyeing temperature is higher than this, the mordant is 
decomposed too rapidly to be effective. 


“This pretreatment of the material prior to dyeing has — 


the effect of completely blinding the luster of the viscose 
when applied in sufficient quantities, but the full luster 
of the viscose returns during the subsequent vat dyeing, 
as the antimony tannate is decomposed by the action of 
the caustic soda during this process and is thus com- 
pletely removed from the fiber. 


SUGGESTIONS OF TRIALS 


“With regard to the application of this process to cot- 
ton-viscose union piece goods in bulk, we have not yet 
had the opportunity of carrying out any extensive trials 
in order to assess the exact conditions and quantities re- 
quired for dyeing by this method on the jig. We sug- 
gest, however, the following as being the best basis for 
any bulk trials that may be made by this process on the 
normal type jig: 

“For 100 Ibs. of cotton-viscose union material. 
“The previously scoured and bleached material should 
first be given 6 to 8 ends in a bath containing: 3 to 4 Ibs. 
tannic acid, 30 to 35 gallons water. 


“The temperature of the bath should be set at 200 
deg. F. (95 deg. C.) before entering the material, and 
then allowed to cool during the running period. 

‘‘A fresh cold bath should then be prepared with 2 to 
2% Ibs. tarter emetic, 30 to 35 gallons cold water. The 
material should then be given 4 ends through this bath, 
after which it should be well washed for several ends with 
warm water. 


“Dyeing should then be carried out with vat dyestuffs, 
making the following adjustments to the alkalinity and 
the temperature of the dyebath. 

“For Method 1 dyestuffs: 

“Use the normal quantities of caustic soda, but reduce 
the dyeing temperature to 95 deg. F. (35 deg. C.). 

“For Method 2 dyestuffs: 
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“Use the normal quantities of caustic soda and dye at 
95 deg. F. (35 deg. C.). 

“For Method 3 dyestuffs: 

“Use 50 per cent excess caustic soda over the normal 


recommended quantities and dye at 73-85 deg. F. (25- 
30 deg. C.). 


“The above conditions and quantities may, of course, 


require varying to some extent, according to the nature 
of the cloth being dyed and the result desired.” 


DRAWBACKS TO MORDANTING PROCESS 


The obvious drawbacks to the above process are the 
long and hence somewhat costly process of mordanting 
and, as a result of this, the danger of damage through 
continual running. Possibly, however, if the new method 
becomes of practical importance, continuous padding 
opedations will simplify matters. 


It will be found after bleaching and dyeing that a warp 
shrinkage of about 3 14 per cent wil lhave taken place, 
and this cannot be avoided. Merchants allow the dyer 
and finisher a shrinkage of usually 2 per cent with these 
classes of goods, and this is considered a satisfactory 
amount on which O.&K. is not charged up. Little or no 
finishing is required and after most careful mangling 
and drying the goods are stentered on the 90 foot hot 
air stenter, allowing as much strain on the piece length- 
wise as is possible; this should bring out the finished 
length to within 2 per cent of the original grey. It might 
be mentioned in this connection that users frequently 
complain of the goods shrinking badly on laundering. 
It will, of course, be appreciated by the reader that until 
customers are prepared to allow the dyer the 344-4 per 
cent shrinkage which is absolutely natural curtains will 
shrink when washed. 


FILLING 


Usually, the pieces are run through a high quality soap 
only, and this serves as a satisfactory filling. With the 
lower qualities, particularly, an increased firmness in 
handle would often be advantageous, but every form of 
starch exerts an appreciable dulling effect on the rayon 
and this is considered even more detrimental than undue 
softness.. A variety of proprietary products is now avail- 
able for finishing these types of goods. Many of these 


‘products have undoubtedly a pleasing effect on the fabric, 


and in many cases are preferable to the best quality soap 
advocated above. They usually prove fairly expensive, 
however, and for ordinary practical purposes a good 
quality soap will suffice. 

As with cotton brocades, care must be taken through- 
out all operations to ensure that the filling, or the 
straightness of the design, is not unduly distorted. It-is 
even more important in the case of the goods under con- 
sideration because they canot be weft-straightened with 
the same ease as cotton goods. Operatives must be care- 
fully instruced about avoiding anything of a rough nature 
that might catch and fray the delicate silk. For instance, 
a batch could easily catch on a sharp splinter of a wooden 


stillage, or particularly rough hands could easily fray and 
pull the silk. 


Making-up is carried out precisely in the same way as 
has been previously indicated, but it is here necessary 
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to pay even more particular attention to the creasing 
and rolling, owing to the fact that the soft nature of this 
fabric soon causes slipping and bagging. 


CoTTON AND VIScosE SLUBS 


Cotton and Viscose Slubs.-Consider now cotton and 
viscose slubs, which have for many years proved popular 
fabrics. The bleaching of these cloths is carried out on 
the jigs, as an open bleaching machine exerts too much 
tension on the selvages and breaking-out readily occurs. 
With ordinary jigs, not more than five pieces can be 
worked at a time, and firms dyeing large quantities of 
these cloths usually have available jigs of a particularly 
large type which are capable of holding as many as 10 to 
12 pieces at once. It must be understood that this is not 
the only means of bleaching these end and end slubs. 
An ordinary winch scouring machine would suffice, and, 
as with so much of the work under discussion, much 
must be left to the individual dyer’s discretion and the 
particular’ machinery that he. may have at his disposal. 

After stitching and marking, the pieces are wound on 
the jigs through hot water, and are then boiled for three 
hours in soap and soda of the following strength: 

10 pieces rayon slubs, weight 300 Ib. 

15 Ibs. soda ash. 

2 lbs. soda flakes. 
1 lb. proprietary scouring agent. 


80 gals. 
TENDENCY TO CRACK oR BuRST 


In view of the length of the batches when bleaching is 
so carried out, one man can usually be made to look after 
three jigs at a time, though a very sharp lookout must 
be kept for any tendency of the pieces to crack or burst 
on the selvages. After continuous running, alkaline 
liquor treatment exerts a very wekening effect on the 
fabric and ‘breaking-out readily occurs. Having boiled 
sufficiently, the goods are washed off, chemicked and 
soured at the usual strength, and may then be batched 
up in. readiness for running on to the dye jigs. 

The better qualities of these rayon slubs resemble cot- 
ton slubs in that poor penetration is often evident. It 
is not, however, too prevalent a fault to rule out jig dye- 
ing methods, but precautions must be taken to ensure 
that as high a dyeing temperature as possible be used, 
consistent with the particular dyestuffs employed. The 
dyer of rayon slubs is faced with the dilemma that too 
much running in the dye liquor readily causes breaking- 
out at the stitchings and snapping of the selvages and 
insufficient running results in bad penetration. It be- 
comes, therefore, a matter of real experience to ensure 
that the goods have received adequate dyeing teratment. 

Previous remarks in connection with dyestuffs that may 
be used on viscose and cotton brocades apply equally well 
here, though the difficulties attached to obtaining the 
same shade on the rayon as on the cotton are not evident 
to anything like the same extent. 


After dyeing, it is not advisable to mangle in the 
ordinary manner, though a run through a light two-bow! 
rubber pad proves helpful before drying. After drying, 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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Imports of Cotton Goods 


The following is from the Association of Cotton Tex- 
tile Merchants of New York City: 
“Statistics just released by the Textile Division of the 


Department of Commerce reveal the total importation: 


from all countries of cotton cloth for consumption for 
the half. year ending June 30, 1936 to be 63,766,000 
square yards, valued at $5,511,000. This compares with 
36,623,000 square yards for the same period in 1935 and 
is slightly in excess of the 1935 total for twelve months. 

“These figures relate only to the goods generally de- 
scribed as ‘Countable Cotton Cloths’ which are covered 
by import classes 304, 305 and 306. Other classifications, 
such as velveteens, handkerchiefs, table covers and rugs, 
in which there is an important and increasing Japanese 
traffic, are not included. 

“Japanese imports in these classes for the six months’ 
period were 45,290,000 square yards, over 71 per cent 
of the total and for June alone, 12,038,000 square yards 
out of 14,624,000 from all countries. This is the highest 
monthly importation of foreign cotton cloth since March, 
1925. It is connected by the department with im- 
porters’ efforts to accumulate stocks in advance of the 


tariff rise which became effective on June 20. This is 


supported by the fact that only 738,000 square yards of 
Japanese goods were entered into bonded warehouses 
in June whereas 4,071,000 square yards were withdrawn 
and 7,967,000 square yards were entries for immediate 
consumption. At the beginning of the year, bonded 
warehouse stocks were slightly more than 11 million 
square yards; on June 30th, the stocks of these Japanese 
goods had been reduced to about 908,000 square yards. 

“Of bleached goods alone, June imports for consump- 
_ tion from Japan were 10,552,000 square yards, bringing 
the six months total to 38,634,000 square yards with 
an average valuation of less than 4%c per yard. Com- 
parative figures are: 

6 months _____1936 38,634,000 square yards 


12 months .1936_._. 30,041,000 square yards 
12 months _.__.1934.... 6,043,000 square yards 
12 months _.__..1933_. 256,000 square yards 
12 months 1932 51,000 square yards 


“In printed, dyed and colored cloths, June imports for 
consumption from Japan were 1,487,000 square yards 
and the total for six months amounted to 6,575,000 
square yards. The successive increases here have not 
been so perpendicular but again the six months’ total 
for 1936 equals the twelve months’ business of 1935. 

“Imports of unbleached cloths for the six months were 
but 81,000 square yards. The specific minimum rate of 
tariff which is applicable to unbleached cloth but not to 
the other classifications has been effective in concentrat- 
ing the flow of Japanese imports on these products in 
which cheap labor costs is a more important ingredient. 
_ “The tariff increase, which has been estimated vari- 
ously from % cent to 1% cents per yard on the fabrics 
In greatest competition, became effective June 20. Its 
immediate effect has been the transference of bonded 
stocks into trade channels and a large volume of new 
shipments for direct release. This is similar to the ex- 
perience in most of the seventy odd countries which 
have put up defences against the complete disruption 
of their natural interests. Temporarily, this concentra- 
tion may have a tendency to check the constantly rising 
tide of these imports; it is most questionable, however. 
that any permanent halt has been accomplished, in view 
of the exertmely low Japanese valuations, which are 
based upon labor and living costs so low-as to be totally 
incomparable with our standards.” 
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GRATIFYING Results 


Bobbin Cleaners Finish Their Work in 
Half the Time Formerly Required 


Anorexs interesting report comes from one of 


our salesmen ! 


“This mill,” it reads, “formerly cleaned _ its 
bobbins with a Double-End Utsman machine. Two 
men were required on each shift to do the job. After 
the Type K machine was installed, each bobbin cleaner 
was able to complete his job in half the time formerly 
required, which meant that only one man was there- 


after necessary on each shift.” 


As a result, this mill is saving each year more 
than the entire cost of the Type K. | 


Type K is the most efficient system ever devised 


for cleaning bobbins. That’s why so many reports of 


such gratifying results come to us following installa- — 


tion. Where the mills have been using the hand-clean- 


ing method, even greater results are obtained. 


The savings that can be effected by 
Type K are worth looking into. Write for 
booklet today. 


TENTILE 
YEARBOOK 


the usw TYPE K “Robbin Stripper 
The Terrell Machine Co., Inc. 


1200 North Church Street 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
Mr. LurHer Danielson, Connecticut, Representative for 
N.J., Pa, New England States, and Canada 
Gro. Tuomas & Co., Lrp., Manchester, England, European Agents 
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Points That Aid 
Good Running 
Work 
Spinning Rooms 
By A. C. Moore 


t is not worthwhile to see merely things in the spin- 
ning room that will prevent good running work un- 


less you are going to try to correct them. I always . 


try to check on the points we will mention below. 

The first thing to consider is the condition of the rov- 
ing as it comes from the card room. It is just as bad 
to have too much twist in the roving as to have too little 
twist. If the roving does not have enough twist it will 
not draft out, so that it will come through whole and 
damage the rollers. If the tension is not right and the 
roving has thick and thin places you will have poor run- 
ning work and uneven yarn when it is spun. Spinning 
bobbins should be. watched closely and not be allowed to 
get by spinning, but should run off when made. Care 
should be taken to see that the travelers are not so light 
that singles will get back. They should be heavy enough 


to break the end down. 


CLEANING 


Second, all spinning should be cleaned at the proper 
time if you are to have good running work. Roving 
should be wiped clean at all times and not allowed to 
accumulate on top or bottom of frames, causing it to 
break back or pull heavy. Top rolls should be cleaned 
once a day. Steel rols should be cleaned twice a week. 
This will prevent rolls choking up and causing bad run- 
ning work. Spinning stands should be picked out at 


least once per week, or twice if needed to prevent steel 


roller chocks next to the stands, especially next to a 
stand that is full of thrad waste and cotton and cannot 
be properly oiled. Otherwise you will have bad running 
work and worn stands, resulting in lost production and 
making new stands necessary. Backs of frames should 
be cleaned once every 8 hours. Never allow spinners 
to clean backs with cotton, running her hands between 
the ends. This will cause gouts and slugs in the yarn. 
Always have the spinners use a piece of cloth for this, 
running it under the levers and when cleaning the stands, 
they should run the cloth around the stands. 

Keep sides run out clean. Section men should fix 
spinners side boards so that they will be clean around 
the stands and a portion of the back. Separators, rings, 
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rails and green boards should be cleaned every 8 hours. 
Base rails should be cleaned once a week. Spinners 
should keep chokes out from under the spindles so that 
speed of spindles will not be reduced, as this. will cause 
slack yarn and bad running work. Where there are 
back laps, they should be cleaned twice a week. Re- 
volving top clearers should be cleaned once each week. 
The back clearers should be cleaned once in 8 hours. 
Section mention should train spinners to watch for 
bobbin singles, gouts and slugs in roving. If they are 
spun, they will make seconds and the company cannot 
sell seconds. Doffers should clean a certain number of 
spindles every 8 hours so all bobbins will go down level. 
High bobbins will decrease the distance between bobbin 


and thread. This will take out the balloon and cause 


the ends to run badly. I have found out that if the 
distance from the thread to the top of the bobbin is the 
same as the diameter of the ring, the work will run better. 

Doffers should be trained to get up all ends when 
piecing up after doffing. Never run ends above the top 
change any more than can be helped as it will cause bad 
work and waste in spooling and winding. 


OILING 


Particular care should be used in oiling as oil is 
cheaper than machine parts. Oil should not be poured 
on at random, but all oil holes should be clean and just 
the right amount of oil used. When oiling spindles, fill 
the bearing, but never run the base cup over. When oil 
runs over, the rail will be oily and cause ends to pull 
heavy and run badly. A section man should carry a cup 
at all times and never pass a spindle that is vibrating 
from lack of oil. He should keep a close check on piling 
at all times, for a good oiler is as important as a good 
section man. Section men should also check the cleaning 
listed above and see that the schedule is carried out. It 
will help get better running work. 

Duties or SECTION MEN 

Section Men should not allow spinners to break back - 
ends for such things as bobbins off, bobbins stopped up 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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Personal News 


R. Z. Cates, well known cotton merchant of Spartan- 
burg, is recovering from an operation for appendicitis. 


J. W. Skipper has become overseer of carding and 
spinning on the second shift at the Jennings Cotton 
Mills, Lumberton, N. C. 


George D. Simpkins, Jr., has resigned as superintendent 
of spinning at the Cherokee Spinning Mills and returned 
to Shelby, N. C., his former home. He will have charge 
of the rayon, wool and silk carding and spinning and 
rayon throwing and twisting at the Eton Mills. 


Russel T. Fisher, who has been secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Cotton Manufacturers for some 
time, has also been made treasurer, succeeding W. S. 
Pepperell who was recently appointed purchasing agent 
for the Burlington Mills. 


H. Ross Brock resigned his position in the Technical 
Department of Martha Mills, Textile Division of the 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Thomaston, Ga., to become 
Southern representative of Whitins- 
ville Spinning Ring Company of 
Whitinsville, Mass. 

Mr. Brock received his degree in 
textile engineering from Georgia 
Tech in 1932 and became connected 
with Martha Mills where he has 
«conducted numerous tests in every 
— department of the mill. He worked 

” on all the technical problems of ex- 
td pansion and modernization and was 
unusually successful in determining 
the proper designs of rings and 
travelers for better running work and a product of su- 
perior quality. 


H. R. BROCK 


— 
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Recent Textile Patents 


Two textile patents of unusual interest, as well as sev- 
eral other patents of interest were recently awarded to 
Carolinians, according to Paul B. Eaton, patent attorney 
of Charlotte, N. C. | 

WiriiAm B. Hopce of Charlotte, was awarded a 
patent on apparatus for cleaning textile machinery, which 
is assigned to Parks-Cramer Company of which he is 
an official. This cleaner travels on a track above the 
machinery and comprises a housing mounted On a trav- 
eler which has an electric motor for driving the traveler 
along the trackway and also for driving an electric fan 
disposed within the housing. The bottom of the hous- 
ing has. on each side of the track a pair of adjustable 
spouts and the front spouts can be inclined laterally of 
the machine in one direction, while the rear spouts on 
each side can be inclined in the opposite direction to pro- 
duce better cleaning of the machine over which it travels. 

Messrs. W. H. Suttenfield, Olin York and V. A. 
Howard, all of Statesville, secured a patent on a machine 
for the random dyeing of packages of yarn wound on a 
perforated holder. ‘Fhe machine has an endless con- 
veyor which clamps the packages and movable nozzles 
close one package /at a time and the machine delivers a 
charge of dyestuff to the interior of the Package. 


Would L. Holt Cotton Mills 


Durham, N. C.—Stockholders and creditors of the 
L. Banks Holt Manufacturing Co., cotton goods manu- 
facturer, of Graham, have been ordered to appear at a 
hearing here September 1 to show cause why the cor- 
poration should not be dissolved. 

The hearing was ordered by Superior Court Judge 
Marshall T. Spears upon petition of minority stock- 
holders who claimed the company, which has a capital 
stock of $900,000, has not paid dividends in 10 years. 

Plaintiffs in the action to dissolve the corporation in- 


clude Mrs. Kitty Holt Drewry, John C. Drewry and 
others. 


Mrs. Francis Gorman Granted Divorce 

Among the list of divorces granted as published by 
the Providence (R. I.) Journal on July 11th was the 
following: 

Josephine Gorman vs. Francis J. Gorman. Extreme 
cruelty. Decision for petitioner, who is awarded custody 
of five minor children. Cunningham, Semonoff and Kelly, 
counsel. 


Two More Mills Appoint Co. 

The Robinson Yarn Mill of Gastonia and Dallas, 
N. C., and the Borden Manufacturing Company of 
Goldsboro, N. C., have appointed Klumpp-Glynn & Co., 
of Philadelphia as their extlusive representatives. 

The Robinson Yarn Mill is a new property to the 
Robinson interests, having been recently acquired and 
re-equipped with modern machinery to produce high- 
grade combed peeler knitting yarns in a range from 14s 
to 60s. 

Klumpp- Glynn will represent this mill everywhere ex- 
cept in New England. 

The Borden Manufacturing Company have recently 
installed 5,000 long draft spindles and other new 
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machinery in order to step up the production of improved 
carded yarns in a range from 8s to 30s single and ply. 

For this mill, Klumpp-Glynn Co. have exclusive dis- 
tribution in Maryland Pennsylvania, New Jersey and 
New York City. 


Durham Hosiery Statement 
Durham Hosiery Mills shows the following statement 
of earnings for the six months ended June 30th: 


Operating Profit 


Miscellaneous Income 2,093.39 


Less: Other charges against income (includ- 
ing $14,096.79 non-operating property ex- 


Cotton Goods Exports Higher 


Encouragement is found in the fact that exports of 
cotton manufactures from United States increased ap- 
‘proximately 10 per cent during the first six months of 
this year over the volume for the corresponding period in 
1935. Preliminary figures for the first half of the year 
indicate total exports of 106,735,000 square yards as 
against 97,492,000 square yards during the 1935 Jan- 
uary-June period, and 186,565,000 square yards during 
the entire year 1935, the Cotton-Textile Institute reports. 

Most of the increase is attributed to recapture by the 
American industry of its former position in the Cuban 
market—a development credited to the joint efforts of 
the Textile Export Association and the Institute which 
resulted in the issuance of a decree by the Cuban Gov- 
ernment practically embargoing Japanese cotton goods 
after April, 1935. The full effect of the decree could 
not be realized immediately because importers had ac- 
cumulated large stocks of Japanese cottons in anticipa- 
tion of the decree. 

Unfortunately an equally favorable report of the 
Philippine market situation cannot be made. Shipments 
to the Islands, once the industry’s major foreign market, 
have declined progressively since 1934 until June, 1936 
when they slumped to less than 2,000,000 square meters. 
During the first six months this year, shipments of United 
States cotton goods to the Philippines aggregated 13,- 
142,000 square meters or at the rate of 26,284,000 square 
meters for the entire year. 

Meanwhile, during the first five months of the year 
alone, arrivals of Japanese cotton goods, both direct from 
Japan and via Hong Kong, totalled approximately 23,- 
000,000 square meters or at the rate of 46,000,000 square 
meters for the year. In addition, Japan shipped nearly 
13,450,000 square meters of rayon piece goods into the 
Islands, 

The continuing decline of cotton shipments from the 
United States to the Philippines is regarded by exporters 
as additional evidence of the ineffectiveness of the so- 
called “gentlemen’s agreement” which, announced by 
the State Department, was expected to divide the Philip- 
pine market substantially on a 50-50 basis between 
the United States and Japanese cotton industries. 


GREENWOOD, S. C.—The Grendel Cotton Mills is hav- 
ing the Textile Shop, Spartanburg, S. C., design and in- 
stall a new pipe system on their slasher exhaust to which 
will be later added the “No Drip” slasher hoods. 
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Points That Aid Good Running Work In 
Spinning Rooms 
(Continued from Page 8) 
and tangled bobbins, but should teach them to get a 
bobbin and get the end running. They should teach 
spinners to flag all ends that are not running so that 
section men can fix them, but never flag an end that 
does not need attention. When a frame breaks down, 
section men should go over all studs and bearings and 
replace those that need it. They should never be in such 


a hurry that they do not do their best work or the frame . 


will often need attention again the next day. They 
should try to set all gears so they cannot be heard 
when running. They should always use a heavy grease 
for gears. I think it runs longer. 

I had rather go through my alley and hear all my 
frames running smoothly rather than like a freight train. 
Keep a close check on all belts. Do not put such long 
buckles on belts that they will hit the shifter, Nothing 
is worse than hearing a belt go “plank, plank” and no 
overseer or superintendent can smile after hearing a 
noise like that. I like to run a job so that if the over- 
seer or superintendent comes around, he will have a 
pleasant expression on his face. 


Crop Estimate Is 12,481,000 Bales 


A cotton crop of 12,481,000 bales, of 500 pounds gross 
weight, this year was forecast by the Department of 


Agriculture in its first production report of the season, 


August 8th, 

Last year’s crop was 10,648,391 bales; the 1934 crop, 
9,636,000 bales. 

The cotton acreage this year is 9.8 per cent larger 
than that of last year. It is placed by the department 
at 29,924,000 acres, after deducting 2.3 per cent—the 
average abandonment for the last ten years—from the 
area in cultivation July 1. = 

The condition of the crop August 1 was 72.3 per cent 
of normal, compared with 73.6 a year ago and 67.7, the 
1923-32 average. 

Indicated yield per acre was 199.7 pounds, compared 
with 186.3 last year and 169.9, the 1923-32 average. 

The census bureau announced ginning prior to August 
1 totalled 41,130 running bales, counting round as half 
bales, compared with 94,346 for last year and 99,787 
for 1934, | 

The condition of the crop August 1 and indicated 
production by states follow: | 

Virginia, conditions 62 and indicated production 25,- 
000 bales. 

North Carolina 60 and 501,000. 

South Carolina 54 and 586,000. 

Georgia 60 and 910,000. 

Florida 76 and 30,000. 

Missouri 90 and 287,000. 

Tennessee 81 and 403,000. 

Alabama 75 and 1,065,000. 

Mississippi 86 and 1,710,000. 

Louisiana 79 and 678,000. 

Texas 72 and 3,850,000. 

Oklahoma 48 and 465,000. 

Arkansas 84 and 1,272,000. 

New Mexico 91 and 101,000, 

Arizona 90 and 161,000, 

California 96 and 419,000. 

All other states 88 and 18,000, 
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Pacific Mill Sales Much Larger 


Boston, Mass.—Sales of the Pacific Mills for the first 
six months of this year totaled $25,222,839, the largest 
for that period in several years and show a small increase 
over those in the 1935 period, “but with a somewhat 
beteter margin of profit,” A. E. Colby, president, an- 
nounced today. Unfilled business at this time exceeds 
considerably that of a year ago, he said. 


The company had a profit of $59,538 for the half year, 
before Federal normal tax and surtax on profits, but in- 
cluding the full depreciation charge of $589,054, and — 
after allowing for $471,830 flood damage last March 
to the Lawrence property. In the first half of 1935 there 
was a loss of $574,751 before income taxes. Mr. Colby 
said all flood repairs and reconditioning have been com- 
pleted and in addition to charging off this expense, the 
company also maintained its regular policy of current 
repairs and replacements. 


“The continued practice of over-producing by the in- 
dustry generally, particularly in finished cottons and 
rayons, is unsound,” Mr. Colby continued. “A policy of 
operations within reasonable limits of plant and financial 
resources would seem to be sensible and sound and is 
the policy we are pursuing.” 

The company ended the half-year in an improved 
financial position, with current assets of $22,934,073 in- 
cluding $1,897,095 of cash and inventory of $14,907,595. 
Net working capital rose to $13,666,523 from $13 ,304,- 
160 on June 29, 1935. 


Bulletin Board Promotes Safety 


The accompanying illustration shows the combina- 
tion safety and bulletin board at the Ware Shoals Man- 


-ufacturing Co., Ware Shoals, S. C. 


H. E. Newberry, personnel director at this mill, com- 
ments on the board as follows: 


PCD LICHT SHOWS LOST TIME ACCIDENT 


“We have found that by creating an interest among 
the different departments of our plant in regards to 
safety and accident prevention, that this interest has 
proven to be a help in combating lost time accidents. 
Our method is to insert-a red bulb where a department 
has a lost time accident and it burns continuously until 
the insured employee returns to work. 


“At the present time we have two of these boards in- 
stalled, one at each of our main gates, and have found 
that the two boards combined are aiding us in the pre- 
vention of accitents quite a bit. 
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Cotton Prospects 


It seems to us that an average of 199.7 pounds 


of lint per acre is a lot of cotton to expect this — 


year. 

Only six times in the last 35 years has that 
yield been equalled or exceeded and yet we have 
had many years during which both the grow- 
ing and the planting season have been excellent. 

This year the acreage in the eastern portion 
of the cotton belt, where the yield per acre is 
usually high, has been sharply reduced and the 
stands have as a rule been very poor. The 
acreage in the western portion where the yield 
is much lower and where 160 pounds per acre 
is above the average, has been increased. | 

We just cannot see any justification for antici- 
pating the very high average lint yield per acre 
of 199.7 pounds. _ 

Private estimates are notoriously inaccurate 
and very little confidence can be pane in any 
of them. | 

It is our opinion that most private estimates 
are rank guesses and that very few of them are 
based upon any real reports or investigations. 

It is interesting to note the range of the esti- 
mate which appear immediately ahead of the 


recent Government. estimate of 12,481,000 
bales. They were: 
Journal of Commerce 11,511,000 
‘J. E.. Bennett... 11,661,000 
Strobhar Service ** 11,696,000 
International Statistics - 11,736,060 
Fitch’s _. 111,800,000 
Schwabach’s 11,831,000 
Fairchild’s 11,951,000 


Clement, Curtis. 12,125,000 
Cochran 12,140,000 
American Cotton C rop Service. 12,459,000 
Fossick __. 12,511,000 
N. Y. Cotton Exchange Service 12,600,000 
American Co-ops | 12,654,000 
GOVERNMENT _.. 12,481,000 


The estimates range from the 11,511,000 esti- 
mate of the Journal of Commerce to the 12,654.,- 
000 estimate of the American Co-operatives. 

We have not made any extensive or detailed 
survey although we have seen a considerable 
portion of the eastern belt and have reports 
from other sections. 

If we were making a guess it would be muca 
nearer that of the Journal of Commerce than the 
figures put out by the American Co-operatives, 
in fact, we do not expect the ultimate crop to 
be much if any larger than the Journal of Com- 


merce estimate. 


The eastern portion of the belt had exceed- 
ingly poor stands in May and while replanting 
has filled in the gaps, it is our opinion that only 
perfect weather and a late fall can cause such 
plants to produce normally. 

Estimate of a cotton crop in early Sit is 
at best little more than closing the eyes and 
making a stab in the dark, but we do not believe 
that there is anything upon which to base the 


very high estimate of an average of 199.7 lint 
pounds per acre. 


The Amoskeag Tragedy 


E Bric following is a recent newspaper dispatch 
from Manchester, N. H.: 


Approximately 25 of the 40 electrical workers repair- 
ing flood damage at the Amoskeag Manufacturing Com- 
pany will get through Friday night, leaving only a skele- 
ton crew, including a watchman and a few others who 
are assisting the auctioneer and appraisers in listing prop- 
erties before liquidation. 2 

If we had the space we would like to publish 
accounts of the numerous strikes which took 
place, at the Amoskeag Manufacturing Com- 
pany, over a period of years, all of them engi- 
neered by representatives of the United Textile 
Workers. 

It was because of these never ending strikes 
and the apparent hopelessness of ever being free 
from them, that the management deemed it in- 
advisable to spend money for modern equip- 
ment. 

Where are the several thousand men and wo- 
men who earned their living by operating the 
687,000 spindles and 21,000 looms in America’s 
largest mill? 
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They are seeking jobs in other lines of work 
and many are suffering because they have not 
‘been able to find work to take the place of that 
which has been discontinued 

Where are United Textile Workers represen- 
tatives who promoted the strikes and who drew 
their pay while the textile workers were idle? 

Most of them are in the South promoting new 
labor disputes and living on dues collected from 
the new union members they have been able to 
secure. 

What has the United Textile Workers or their 
leaders, Thos. F. McMahon or Francis J. Gor- 
man, ever accomplished for the textile mill em- 
ployees of New England? 

That is a question which Thos. F. McMahon 


and Francis J. Gorman dare not attempt to an- 


swer because the only result of their work has 
been to wreck the textile industry of New Eng- 
land and throw more than 100,000 people out 
of work. 

The great Amoskeag Mill stands idle and 
sledge hammers will soon be heard. 

Her employees can look back and see the path 
which brought them to this end. 


New Uses for Spectroscope 


W* had previously heard of the spectroscope 
only as an instrument which when trained 
upon distant stars could tell what they were 
made of by breaking the light, which came from 
them, into a rainbow and accurately identifying 
the substance which produced each shade. 

Recently threads from some stained dress 
goods were submitted to Mary E. Warga, woman 
astronomer at the University of Pittsburg. She 
applied the spectroscope and found that the 
threads were discolored by tin and copper. It 
was found that these two metals came from 
bronze “travelers” over which the threads had 
passed. Substitution of hardened steel lor the 
‘bronze eliminated the stains. 

This is probably the first time that the -spec- 
troscope has been used for such purpose. 


Market Outlook Still Bright 


With the government crop report slightly on 
the bearish side, it is only natural that trade in 
yarns and goods should mark time for the mom- 
ent. Buyers will want to wait a bit to see what 
will happen to cotton prices. So far they have 
not declined to any appreciable extent. We 
- agree with some of the market authorities who 
feel that cotton prices should be stabilized by 
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fall and will aid in keeping textile markets on an‘ ~ 


even keel. 
Fortunately the mills, in the strong statistical 
position they have occupied i in about three years, 


do not need to worry about the present lull in 


buying. Unfilled orders are large enough and 


stocks small enough to support prices at current 


levels unless there is a very severe break in cot- 
ton prices. 

In the meanwhile demand for deliveries con- 
tinue strong. In addition both retail and whole- 
sale distribution continues very active. It was 


noted in New York that a large number of re- 


tailers who arrived there early this week show 
little concern over the cotton situation. They 
are enthusiastic over the increased volume and 
profits that are experiencing in their business and 
show no lack of confiderice in present values. 
Some pressure is naturally being exerted 
against gray goods prices, but so far little yard- 


age has been sold at concessions. A continuation 


of the present excellent demand for finished 
goods makes it certain that new business in 
gray goods will develop within a short time. 

If the mills will sit steady, they should have 
little difficulty in maintaining prices. They 
have already escaped the seasonal dullness that 


usually develops in midsummer and if they take 
advantage of their present position, prospects 


for an active fall appear very bright. 


Teaching Leadership 


N an article in the Atlanta Journal, Bishop 


Warren A. Candler says: 


One of the evils springing out of what are called “‘lead- 
ership schools” is the inflaming of ambition in youthful 
minds, causing them to look for high places rather than 
to seek to render high service. Such selfish ambition 
never inspired great and unselfish leadership. 

We do not need more ambition in the youth of the 
present generation. Many of them who are pursuing 
courses in schools of leadership are consumed already 
with ambitions which lead them to rush into places in 
which angels would fear to walk. They will never come 


by ambition to real leadership, but to much confusion, 


disappointment and defeat. 

In the political world there is conspicuous and painful 
need of the wisest leadership. The great nations of the 
earth are under the leadership of little men. Ours is an 
era of pygmies and when needing as never before the 
wisest leadership. It is in the hands of pseudo-leaders 
who know not what is good for their own people, and are 
ignorant of what is best for mankind. 


Personal Thrift 


Don’t spend your money foolishly. Let the 
Government do it for you!—Toledo Blade. 
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AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 
79-83 Leonard St. 
New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
_ New York, N. Y. 


Wellington, Sears Co. 


93 Franklin St., Boston 65 Worth St.,.New York 
Philadelphia Chicago Atlanta 
New Orleans San Francisco 
Domestic | Export 


MERCHANDISING 


Joshua L. Baily & Co. 
New York 


10-12 Thomas St. 


BULLETIN— 
Classified Ads 


Bring Results at Low Cost 
Make Your Wants Known Through 
This Medium 


August 13, 1936 


Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—The cotton goods markets were gen- 
erally quiet last week as the majority of buyers were 
awaiting the publication of the first government crop 
report. There was some buying where buyers were 
not willing to go short pending the crop report. 


In spite of the lack of demand, prices were strongly 
held by the mills. They continue in a very strong 
position, the statistics on stocks and fulfilled orders being 
regarded as the best since the summer of 1933. A num- 
ber of print cloth and sheeting construction are in very 
short supply for nearby delivery and available goods for 
spot shipment continued to bring a premium There 
was little business in plain fine yarn goods, oat the fancy 
weaves continued to sell well. 


One of the most encouraging factors in the situation 


is the strong demand for finished goods. Wash goods 


and percales sold well. Discounts on sheets were 
shortened and the market is expecting further advances 
unless there is a very severe break in cotton prices 


The position of rayon cloths remained obscured at the 
week-end in the fact of the lack of any clearcut settle- 
ment of the matter of quantity rebates on yarns. Al- 
though a decision had been expected yesterday from 
one of the large producers on this question, a delay 
cropped up and it appeared unlikely that anything would 
come out before late Monday afternoon and — 
later in the week, 


Millmen continued to hold for the high prices they 
had named earlier in the week, but they were finding 
buyers reluctant to follow these advances. Mill execu- 
tives insisted that the prices are higher because of the 
strong mill position, and in any case their backlog of 
orders was so strong that they were confident that they 
could hold for the quoted prices for some weeks. 


Current quotations on cotton goods were: 


Print 660608. 
Gray goods, 3814-in., 64x60s 
Gray soods, 39-in.; 
Brown sheetings, 4- yard, Siete 7% 
Dress ginghams 


Selling Agents 


40-46 Leonard St. New York 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Both spinners and yarn consumers 
were inclined to mark time last week pending the pub- 
lication of the crop estimate. Trading covered only 
minor qualities, with indications that it would broaden 
rapidly if the crop report was favorable. Prices gener- 
ally were firm although there were some reports here 
that small amounts of yarn could be had at concessions. 

The situation in high grade carded yarns is being 
aggravated by the limited supply of suitable cotton that 
is available to the mills. In a number of instances mills 
have turned down orders because such cotton could not 
be secured. : 

Reports indicate a good many customers are holding 
up their inquiries until next week, when it is expected 
a great volume of buying will be released Combed peeler 
and mercerized yarn interests claim the cotton report 
will have to be unusually bearish to affect their quota- 
tions, which in part depend on the prices at which 
premium cotton must be bought to cover yarn contracts. 

Mercerizers took a big volume-of orders last month 
and in June and have been agreeably surprised at the 
way customers are specifying deliveries. This led to an- 
other spurt in buying of combed peeler ply yarns re- 
cently, but the processors apparently were able to cover 
additionally without paying higher prices. The pro- 
cessors have been taking in their mercerizing twist ship- 
ments promptly and it is believed this will continue 
through the rest of this month. Between 8 and 9 million 
pounds of two-play combed yarn has been contracted for 
since the movement began, it was said. ° 

Examples of spinners being more disposed to consider 
propositions came to the notice of a number in the trade. 
Some of the same millmen a week or more ago had noth- 
ing to offer for the present. Now they are acquiscent to 
learning what buyers may be interested in. This atti- 
tude took several forms. With a number it meant they 
were back with yarn to sell within limited proportions. 


Quotations are as of August 8. 


Southern Single Skeins 24s 
26s 31%- 
Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5-Ply 
36s 12s 26%- 
408 --88% --- | 
20s 4 


Carpet Yarns 
ed, Carpets, 8s, 3 
Colored stripe, 8s, 3 
White carpets, 8s, 3 
Southern Two-P! 8, siply 
2,8 and 4-ply. 23 
l6s . 
28 Southern Frame Cones 
% 
27%~-_. 
8s 26% -_.. 22s 28%- 
l2s 26s 30% - 
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CAPITAL $3,500,000 


We assume all risk of credit losses 
and supply you with cash to the net 
amount of your shipments as made. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


John P. Maguire & Co., Ine. 


370 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK LIFE BLDG. 
ASHLAND 4-414] 


NEW YORE CITY 


Southern Representative 
TAYLOR R. DURHAM 

First National Building 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Packaging” 


NOW 


ACK YOUR PRODUCT: 
Pi: a distinctive package 

and have the label, seal 
or band, bex, shipping con- 
tainer, counter display, etc., 
of the identical style in design 
and color. Adhere to this 
unified idea of “matched 
packaging,” just as you may 
have matched golf clubs. It 
will prove to be most effective 
advertising and a big sales 
aid. At the same time you 
can economize through sav- 
ings in art, engravings and 
printing. 


May our Art Department 
design such an ensemble for 
you? Let us show you how 
“CO-ORDINATED PACK- 
AGING” may be applied to 
your business! No obligation. 


Falding and «etup bexes, car- 
tons, counter and window dis- 
plays, seals, labels, bands, ship- 
ping containers. 


OLD DOMINION BOX CO., Ine. 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Asheboro, N. C. 


Burlington, N. C. 
Pulaski, Va. 
Charlotte, N. C.. 


Old Dominion Paper Boxes 
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ARABIC 


KARAYA 
(Indian Gum) 


TRAGACANTH 


VEGETABLE GUM 
(Locust Bean Gum) 


Let us quote you on your 
requirements 


COMPANY INC. 


2c 82 WALL STREET 
NEW ¥YORK,N.Y. 


BARRETT 4 
Specification 
ROOFING 


| DAUGHTRY 


SHEET METAL CO. 
1108 E. Trade Charlotte 


SEE 


_ JAMES E. TAYLOR © 


CHARLOTTE, 
Standard 


253 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 


LOOMFIXERS 


wide sheeting on Stafford Looms. 


Wire or write. 


| Aurora Cotton Mills, Aurora, 

illinois, now starting up, weaving 
| 
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Classitied Department 


VAN TED—Experienced carder and spin- WANTBD—A good weave room man for 


ner for North Carolina: mill, on coarse 
numbers. A good job for the right man 
with opportunity for advancement. 
Give full details covering your experi- 
ence and references. Address E. EB. 8.‘ 
care Textile Bulletin. 
WAN TED—Position as Master Mechanic. 
Experienced on steam and. electric 
drive; can change on long or short no- 
tice. Interview welcomed. Address ‘“‘Me- 


chanic,”’ care Textile Bulletin, 


Are You Seeking Employment? 


It is probable that within the next 
few weeks,. openings will develop 
for experienced, reliabie operating 
executives in all departuients. We 


application with us now. giving a. 
COMPLETE record of your qualifi- 
tions and the exact type of work 
on which you are most experienced. 
Address “J. M. 8&.,”’ care Textile 


second shift for colored work, experi- 
enced in C. & K. 4x1 box looms with 
16 and 20-harness double index dobbies; 
also experienced on Staffords 1xl box 
with battery equipped with 20-harness 
gem heads; also a good loom fixer on 
above type looms. Address ‘“‘“Manufac- 
turer,”’ care Textile Bulletin. . 


OVERSEER WANTEHED—Must be _ thor- 


oughly experienced on Osnabures and a 
good manager of help. Give complete 
record of experience and references. 
Address ‘“‘Experienced,’’ care Textile 
Bulletin. 


OVERSEER WANTED—For wool card 


room. Mill in South. Prefer man who «_ 
has been accustomed to all wool and 
shoddies. Prefer a man from 35 to 40 
years of age. Address ‘“‘Wool,”’ care 
Textile Bulletin. 


Bulletin. WANTED—Position as Overseer Weav- 


| suggest therefore that ycu file your 


FOR SALE 
48 Draper Modified D Cam looms, 
j Will weave goods 72” wide. Made 
in 1924, but in first class condition. 


One horse-power motor attached. A No 


Motor is 550 volts 60 cycle 3 phase. 
For particulars apply to Southern 
Worsted Corporation,, Box 856, 
Greenville, S. C. 


Overseer of Weaving available at once. Position wanted as General Superinten- 


Ixxperienced on all grades of rayon 
fancies, crepe and ge orgettes; three 
years experience on C & K super silk 
automatic looms. Good manager of 
help. Reliable and sober. References 
furnished. Address ‘‘L.W.A.”’ care 
Textile Bulletin, | 


Textile Bulletin. 


ing, 15 years experience as overseer. 
Have had 8-10 years experience on high 
grade combed and earded broadcloths. 
Strictly sober. An A-1 loom man and 
a good handler of help. Can go any- 
where on short notice. Married. <Ad- 
ress “Broadcloth’’ care Textile Bulletin. 


. 1 Cardroom man wants job grind- 
ing cards or fixing fly frames, or over- 
hauling fly frames. Have had 20 years 
experience; can furnish good references. 
Will go anywhere. Address “C.F.H.” 
eare Textile Bulletin. 


dent or Superintendent. Thirty years 
experience on all kinds of plain and 
fancy cotton goods. Thoroughly ex- 
perienced on re-organizing and re- 
vamping machinery, and can get results, 
Best references. Address ‘“‘Box X” care 


Paul B. Eaton 


| 

PATENT LAWYER 

1408 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. | | 
514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 

Former Member Examining Corps | 

U. S. Patent Office 


G. A. WHITE & CO., Sou. Rep. | 


international Moistening Co. 
Jackson Moistening Co. 


Foxboro Humidity Controls | 


Pumps, Compressor, Used | 
Humidifiers 


Box 533. Charlotte, N. C. | 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


i—Saco-Lowell No. 


4 Bale Breaker, 12 ft, feed apron. 


20—Saco-Lowell 40” Cards, 12” coilers, 1915. 


13—Whitin 40” Cards, 12” coilers, 1928. 
4—Whitin 12 x 6 x 72 Spindle Slubbers. 


70—Whitin Band tins ‘Spinning Frames, 
2—H. & B. Tape Drive Wet Twisters, 3” 
driven. 
3—Lowell 7’ and 5’ Cylinder Slashers. 
280—-Draper 40” Auto. Looms, aux. shafts, 


ga., 2” ring, 240 spindles each, motor 


5 harness. 


i—Barber-Colman High Speed Spooler and Warper. 


J. H. WINDLE & COMPANY 
Textile Machinery and Equipment 


231 South Main Street 


Telephone Gaspee 6464 


4—-Saco-Pettee 8 x 4.x 6 x 148 Spindle Roving. 
x 5% x 168 Spindle Roving. 
8%” ga., 276 spindle each, Model B. 
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Stronger World Cotton 
Market Is Indicated 


Daily News Record 


Washington,—A strengthened mar- 
ket position for cotton is indicated 
by the bureau of Agricultural Ec- 
onomics in a report on the world cot- 
ton situation. The bureau attributes 
the rising price of cotton during June 
and early July to the high level of 
- world consumption of American cot- 
ton compared with last year, the 
small supply of cotton in private 
hands, the reduction in stocks of 
Government-financed cotton, and the 
belief of the trade that the coming 
crop probably will show only a mod- 
erate increase over the 1935-1936 
crop. 

Activity has increased during the 
last two months within the cotton 
textile industry. Mill consumption 
in June amounted to 556,000 bales 
compared with 384,000 bales in June 
lat yesar. 


European mill activity is on a fair- 
ly high level, generally speaking, al- 
though conditions vary from country 
to country. The mills are active 


and imports and consumption rel- 


atively heavy in the United Kingdom 
as a result of vigorous demand from 
the home market. On the other hand 
labor troubles in France and Bel- 
gium, import restrictions in Germany 
and Italy, and the loss of export mar- 
kets by Italy and the Central Euro- 
pean countries are hampering mill 
activity and cotton consumption on 
the Continent 


Yarn production and cloth exports 
are running at a high level in Japan. 
Recently imports and mill takings of 
Indian and sundry cottons especially 
Brazilian, have tended to increase 
relative to American. In China ap- 
parently a strong effort is being made 
to use Chinese cotton and draw on 
stocks in anticipation of the new 
Chinese crop. Imports in Shanghai 
American cotton so far this season 
of have declined more than other 
foreign cottons as compared with 
last year. 

The first official estimate of the 
1935-1936 crop in Argentina is 354,- 
000 bales, an increase of about 50,- 
000 bales over 1934-1935 production. 
Present indication are for a 1936- 
1937 Chinese crop of about 3,250,000 
bales, an increase of 25 per cent over 
1935-1936 


In the United States the crop re- 
porting board reports 30,621,000 
acres of cotton in cultivation as of 
July 1, an increase of 9.8 per cent 
over the area in cultivation on July 
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Index Advertisers 


Where a — appears opposite a name it indicates that the advertisement does not 
appear in this issue. 


Page 

Abbott Machine Co. 
Akron Belting Co. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
American C ‘yanamid & Chemical Corp. 
American Moistening Co.. 
American Paper Tube Co._.. 
Armstrong Cork Products Oe 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc... 


~ 


Page 

Laurel Soap Mfg. Co., 

Lindley Nurseries, Inc. 
Link-Belt Co. 


Inc. 


Maguire, John P. & Co. 17 

Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div. of Ray- 
bestos Manhattan, Inc., The__.. — 

Marshall & Williams Co ths 


—B— Murray Laboratory 2 
oshua & National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc.. — 
National Oil Products Co. — 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Brookmire. Inc. National Ring Traveler Co. 11 
N. Y. & mbricant Co. — 
orlander Machine Co. — 
Charlotte Chamber o ommerce...... — 
Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, Inc. — Gait 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co... 21 Orkin Exterminating Co 
Chicago Mill & Lumber Co... p 
Clark Publishing Co.. 11 
Clinton Co. Perkins, B. F. & Son, Inc. 
orn Products Refining Co. ~S 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works... 1% Rhoads, J. E. & Sons = 
; Rice Dobby Chain Co. 20 
Cutler, Roger Ww. Roy, B. & Son Co. 
Daughtry Sheet Metal ‘Ce. Sey del- Woolley Co. 
Dillard Paper Co. Signode ‘Steel Strapping Co, 
Dronsfield Bros. __. Socony Vacuum Oil Co. 
Dunkel & Co., Paul 18 Soluol Corp. 20 
Dunning & Boschert Press 10 Solvay Sales Corp. 
Eaton, Paul B. & Flyer 
Emmons Loom Harness Co._ — Staley Sales Corp. -.. 8 
Engineering Sales Co. — Stanley Works 
Enka, American 9 Co... 
Sterling Ring Traveler Co. 
Foster Machine Co. — Stevens, J. P. & Co., Inc. — /2 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel ones Stewart Iron Works Co. ee 
Swan-Finch Oil Corp. 
Garland Mfg. Co. -... — 
General Dyestuff Corp. —~ Terrell Machine Co. 7 
General Electric Co. Texas Co., The__. 
General Electric Vapor tame Co.. — Textile Banking 
Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. — Textile Shop, The Se EO 
Gill Leather Co. — 
Gilmer Co., L. H.. Back Cov ver 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co....__. —  U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. none 
Grasselli Chemical Co., The_.. aii U. 8. Gutta Percha Paint Co. _ 
Graton & Knight #£U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 
Greenville Belting Co. —... — Universal Winding Co. — 
Gulf Refining Co. 
Vanderbilt Hotel 
H & B American Machine Co. .. Veeder- -Root, Ine. __. 
Hercules Powder Co. Traveler Co. 10 
ermas Machine Co. — 
Vogel, Joseph A. Co. . | | 27 
Houghton, F. & Co. 
Houghton Wool Co. _.. 18 —Ww— 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. : .. = Washburn Printing Co. 
Johnson, Chas. B. Williams, I. B. & Sons . 
Windle. J. H., Co. 
Keever Starch Co. Cover Wolf, Jacques 2 


1 last season. Exports of American 
cotton in June were 287,000 bales, 
compared with 345,000 bales in June 
last year. 


Enka Stops 


Quantity Discount 


Following the step taken by the 
DuPont Rayon Co., Inc., the Ameri- 


can Enka Corp. has discontinued 


quantity discounts as of June 19, 


1936, the effective date of the Rob- 


insan-Patmah enactment, and will 
allow customers a 5 per cent discount 
on all goods delivered from June 19 
to Sept 30, and then no discount al- 
lowance except the cash discount. 

As of Aug. 1 and later, quantity 
discount will apply ‘against any ship- 
ment of inferiors or other substand- 
ard lots. 
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| CORPORATION | 


123 GEORGIA AVE. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


.. OILS .. WAXES .. SIZINGS .. 
.. SPECIAL FINISHES .. 
| .. FOR THE TEXTILE TRADES... | 


Specializing 

MATERIALS AND PROCESSES | | 
for 


| SILK, RAYON, AND FINE COTTONS 


Southern Representative, 


EUGENE J. ADAMS : 
P. O. BOX 329 ANDERSON, &. C. 
| 
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Mill News 


RocKINGHAM, N. C.—The Pee Dee Mfg. Co., Mill No. 
1 is having the Textile Shop, Spartanburg, S. C., install 


_ their “No Drip” slasher exhaust system on their slasher 


units. 


Sumter, C——Sumter Textile Mills, division of H. 
London and Co., awarded the Textile Shop the contract 
of re-covering two of their 7’ Dry Cans with copper. 
More of these cylinders are to be re-covered later. 


LaurENsS, S. C.—The Laurens Cotton Mill is having 
the Textile Shop, Spartanburg, S. C., install their Vacuum 
Lint and Dust collector on their 180 spindle automatic 
spooler. 


| 


KNOXVILLE, TENN.—Knoxville Knitting Mills Co., 


whose seamless hosiery for men, women and children was | 


once distributed nationally under the name of “Knox 
Knit,” has ceased production and “now is in process of 
liquidation,” according to L. O. Wilson, general manager. 

The machinery of the big plant, once comprising 611 


. knitting and 165 ribbing machines, is being sold. About 


500 were employed before production was curtailed. 

Some time ago it was reported that the company would 
discontinue operation, but at the time there was no offi- 
cial statement to confirm it. 


Ata.—The Erwin Manufacturing Com- 
pany, makers of knitted underwear, added scores of 
former employees recently to make a total working 
force of about 250. 

L. O. Erwin, general manager, said the mill would 
be running at full capacity before the end of the week, 
with 275 persons on the payrolls. The mill was closed 
down several weeks until July 27 because of lack of 
orders. 

There are enough orders to keep the mill going until 
the first of the year, it was stated. 


RicHMonp, Va.—Blue Ridge Rayon Mills, Inc., a 
Delaware corporation, authorized to do business in Vir- 
ginia, has changed the rate of dividend and providing 
that holders of A and B shares of preferred stock be 
exchanged for new preferred stock, the A and B shares 
to be retired. W. S. Coulter, general counsel, at Bur- 
lington, N. C., filed the amendment papers with the 
Virginia Corporation Commission. 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—Construction work on the two 
story brick and steel addition adjoining the west end 
of the plant of the Mock-Judson-Voehringer, Inc., will be 
completed about the middle of this month, according to 
John K. Voehringer, Jr. New machinery installation will 
begin as soon as construction is completed, he said. 

The new unit will increase the output by approximately 
25 per cent and 300 more persons will be added to the 
operating staff, bringing the total number of workers em- 
ployed to approximately 1,400. The addition, 128 by 
107 feet, is the third expansion since the industry was or- 
ganized here.in 1927 and it provides about 30,000 square 
feet of floor space, which increases the total space of the 
plant to approximately 150,000 square feet, making it 
one of the largest full fashioned silk hosiery plants in 
the entire Southern states. 
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Mill 


New Hotranp, Ga.—The Pacolet Manufacturing 
Company is having two of their Barber Coleman spoolers 
and warpers equipped with the new vacuum cleaning 
system designed and installed by the Textile Shop, Spar- 
tanburg, 8. C. This work is to be completed in the near 
future. 


“GREENVILLE, S. C.—Consolidation of the American 
Spinning Company with the Florence Mills of Forest 
City, N. C., will be considered at a meeting of the stock- 
holders here September 3, it was announced here. 

The Florence Mills has a majority of the stock in the 


local plant and is now moving for surrender of the. 


American Spinning Company’s charter and a subsequent 
merger. 

The Greenville mill employs. 900 persons. No per- 
sonnel changes are contemplated if the proposed action 
materializes, President Allen F. Johnson said. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN.—Boyertown Knitting Company, 


Bristol, Va., financed by New York and Philadelphia in- 
terests, has leased the old Tenneva Hosiery Mills at Bris- 
tol, Va., and is starting operating. At first 60 persons 
were employed, but the number is expected to be in- 
creased to 150 within the next 60 days. | 

The Boyertown company leased the building with 
right to purchase, It bought all machinery and equip- 
ment of the Tenneva company, which closed about three 
months ago. 


S. M. McCracken, who was manager of the Tenneva - 


Hosiery Mills, is president and general manager of the 
new company, which will manufacture circular knit 
hosiery, operating eight hours daily. 

The Boyertown company, with headquarters at 419 
Arch street, Philadelphia, is linked already with the Ten- 
neva mill, according to textile directories, which list $. M. 
McCracken as superintendent of one and president of 
the other. The ownership of neither, however, is speci- 
fied. Boyertown operates 90 circular knitting and 45 
ribbing machines, while Tenneva has 296 latch néedle 
and 110 ribbing machines. Both specialize in men’s half 
hose, misses’ and infants’ hose. 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—With permission of the U. S. 
District Court, answers for Charles H. Robertson, col- 
lector of internal revenue in the North Carolina district, 
have been amended by filing demurrers to suits brought 
by eight leading cotton textile industries in the State for 
recovery of cotton processing taxes paid prior to the test- 
ing of the agricultural adjustment act in the courts. 

The demurrers in effect ask that actions of the eight 
plaintiff mills be thrown out of court and that, if they 
wish to sue to recover, they shall make new claims and 
institute new actions in accordance with procedure out- 


lined in the revenue act effective with the President’s 


signature of June 22, 1936. They cite provisions of the 
act that claims for refund must be filed after June 22, 
1936, and prior to July 1, 1937, that recovery must be 
sought from the Federal Government and not the col- 
lector, that adjudication in suits for recovery of cotton 
processing taxes is taken from the District Court, that if 
claims are denied by the commissioner of revenue they go 
first to the U S. Treasury’s Board of Review and are ap- 
pealed from rulings of that board to the Circuit Court 
of Appeals. | 


PRE-TESTED 
for YOUR Protection 


Every roll of Charlotte Belting is 
tested and restretched at the factory, 
by running the belt under tension over 
a series of pulleys. This reduces the 
amount of “take-up” after installation 
and discloses any imperfections in 
manufacture, thus insuring a belt as 
nearly perfect as can be made. 


+ + 
Prompt Shipment and Service 
+ + 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Makers of a Complete Line of Leather Belting 


VACATION 


67 Degree Summer Coolness 


MAYVIEW MANOR 


BLOWING ROCE, N.C. 


Golf—above the clouds. Tennis—in sparkling moun- 
tain air. Horseback rides—over bridle trails that 
lure on and on. Every sport and pastime—in sur- 
roundings famed afar for beauty. 


Hear the call of this matchless vacation land .. . 
and hurry on up to share our 67 degree average 
summer coolness. Your stay will refresh, rebuild, 
restore! Rates $28 a week up, American plan. 


JACK G. CRAFT, Proprietor-Manager 
Write Desk T-B for Folder, Reservations, etc. 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER SYSTEM THROUGHOUT 
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Visiting The Mills 


By Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs (Aunt Becky) 


CENTRAL, S. C. 


CENTRAL (Formerly Issaqueena) 


This mill has been primping up. A much needed new 
floor has been laid in the weave room—the work just 
completed; A. J. Fant, the jolly overseer, says his pa- 
tience and all his clothes got threadbare during the oper- 
ation—but he’s feeling fit as a fiddle now, and mighty 
proud of the improvement. 


That bald-headed son of mine with the Charlie Chap- 
lin mustache had recently visited here, but “Ma” went 
right behind him and got Mr. Fant, overseer, John Hicks, 
J. D. James, W. E. Garland and Roy Fant, livewire 
young loom fixers, to sign on the dotted line. 

M. C. Atkinson is overseer the cloth room; Otis James, 
overseer carding; F. E. Young, overseer spinning; M. R. 
Summey and Aden Newell, slasher men. 


More and More Flowers Along the Pathway 
of Life 


UMEROUS friends have told me that just after 

the Textile Association meeting at Blowing Rock, 

Mrs. Mildred Seydel, noted writer of Atlanta, 
paid me a lovely compliment in an article written for 
the Atlanta Georgian. I will appreciate it so much if 
some one will send me the clipping—or date of the said 
article, so that I may procure it from the Georgian. 


Mrs. Seydel stopped over in Blowing Rock, on her 
way North, and from the Copley Plaze Hotel, in Boston, 
sent me a lovely letter she had received from Mrs. Lou 
Mize, of Commerce, Ga., commenting on my “wonderful 
stories of mill life.” I immediately wrote to Mrs. Mize, 
sent her a clipping from The Bulletin—my write-up of 
Blowing Rock—and have had a delghtful letter in reply. 
Mrs. Mize sent me some splendid verses (she called 
them the result of a brain storm) written after attending 
the funeral of a dear old lady, who had been denied 
flowers while living, but in death, they were piled on 
her grave in lavish abundance. Oh of we would think to 
give flowers—appreciation and praise, little things neces- 


sary to human happiness—while eyes can see and ears 
can hear! Why don’t we think? 


More and more in the mad scramble and hurly-burly 
scramble for place and power, we see the finer instincts, 
sensibilities and graces pushed aside. That sweet un- 
selfish spirit of graciousness that bids us to “love they 
neighbor as thyself,” is too seldom evidenced in our daily 
lives. 


Those who do possess this spirit, and we all know some 
who do—have abundanant hospitality, old fashioned 
chivalry, have a firm hand clasp, cheery smiles and hearty 
laughter; they are sincerely interested in others; have 
ready sympathy and encouragement, more than con- 
demnation, for the weak. Such people stand out con- 
spicuously as bright and shining beacons of light on a 
treacherous sea of discontent. 


These are the people. who “give flowers to the living,” 
and send out wave after wave of goodwill to man, that 
circles the globe causing chords that were silent in the 
“Harp of the Soul” to vibrate again. 

Oh if people would hate less, love more, and give more 
flowers! 

“Let’s praise each other now and then, 
Give credit when its due: 

Let’s help the downcast heart again 
To tackle life anew: 

Let’s pay the debts of love we owe,— 
Forget the debts of hate; 

Let’s say the kindest words we know, 
Before it is too late.” 

The above verse, published in The Textile Tribune of 
Spartanburg recently, is a sermon in a nutshell. I don’t 
know the name of the author, but the sentiments, if 
adopted by the world, would raise the flood gates of 
happiness and wash away all ugliness from the earth. 

Now read the verses by Mrs. Mize. Our own personal 
attitude toward life, is far more important than political 
strife. | 

Give Me Flowers While I’m Living 
(By Mrs. Lou Mize) 


If you're going to give me flowers, 
Why not give them to me now, 
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Before the angle termed as Death, 
Comes to chill my living brow? 


Give them now while I can see them 
And their fragrant beauty know; 
And realize the love and kindness, 
That the giver doth bestow. 


We should give them for a funeral— 
To refrain is almost sin, 

But give me flowers while I’m living. 
To my loved ones, give*them then. 


Flowers bring us silent comfort, 

That no earthly powers can shake; 
And our burdens seem to ligheen, 
Else our troubled hearts would break. 


Then give flowers for a funeral— 
Not to those who have passed on 
But to loved ones left behind them 
Who are sad and so alone. 


And especially let us give them 

To the weary invalid, 

While they still can see and love them; 
You'll be happy that you did. 


But in life the eweetest flowers, 

Are compliments we pay 

To our friends and fellow workers, 
Who have helped us on our way.” 


ROCK HILL, S$. C. 


ArcADE MAKING VARIOUS IMPROVEMENTS 


This mill is geting an inside coat of paint. Everything 
in the way of machinery, is modern except the looms, 
which are not “Model X.” : 

The picker. room has Saco-Lowell blending reservers; 
the card room has long draft roving; there is long draft 
spinning, with Parks-Cramer cleaning system; Barber- 
Coleman spoolers and warpers; Taylor slasher control, 
and Hermas shearing machines. 

The mill yard where we used to have community frolics 
(in the good old days (?) when folks worked 55 or 60 
hours per week—and I don’t see how they ever found 
time to play—-but they did) is now a beautiful grassy 
lawn, with pretty evergreen borders, that were set out by 


the present superintendent, D. R. Broom; he has reason’ 


to be proud of his venture in beautifying the grounds, for 
the results are truly gratifying . 

The President & Treasurer, D. Wills Hunter, also has 
a right to be proud of the dependable operatives, some of 
whom have never worked in any other mill. Some have 
been here all their lives. 


Kry MEN 
On the first shift, S. D. Boyd is carder, T. B. Black- 
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well, spinner, E. W. Ogburn, weaver, J. H. Comer, cloth 
room. 

On the second shift, J. B. Propst, is carder, Claude 
Hare, spinner, and J. N. Dillingham, is. weaver. 

J. B. McCanless is master mechanic; C. W. Carruthers 
has been promoted from head loom-fixer to second hand 
in weaving. 


IN THE OFFICE 
Here we find Mr Hunter, the President and Treasurer, 
Mr. W. P. Sibley, Secretary, Mr. Sideney Adams, who is 


called “Oofy the Office Boy,’ and Miss Alta Fervell, 
Stenographer—all jolly good folk. 


| UNION, S. C. 


UnIon Burrato PLANT 


The first part of this mill was built in 1893, says a 
stone set in office entrance, and it was here that the 
writer was initiated into the mysteries of weaving. 

The hours were from 6 to 6, except on Saturdays, when 
we would get out the middle of the afternoon, provided 
we had cleaned up our machines so they would pass the 
critical eyes of the inspector. 

If people had told us then, that the day would come 
when superintendents and overseets would be kind and 
considerate, and treat employees as equals, we could not 
have believed it. The overseers were terrible. 

In those days, if the wheels stopped five minutes, we 


had to “make up” at least 30 minutes 


Now people work 8 hours instead of 11 or 12, and 
make twice as much. They have modern homes to live 
in, and every consideration is shown them. 

There are people working here that worked a at 
the time I did, Mr. Lybrand, who is now assistant super- 
intendent, is one of them. 


THe Key MEN 


John D. Jones, is general superintendent of all the 
Union Buffalo group of mills, located at Union, Buffalo, 
and Fairmont. 

J. J. Green, overseer carding, has been having lots of 
company from Washington, D. C., this summer. Wonder 
if Dorothy Dix had been interviewing him when she write 
such scathing denunciation of summer company? 

John Cody, is overseer spinning, and two of his second 
hands are named “John.” 

F. A. Saunders, the overseer of weaving, came here 
when a small boy in knee pants. 

Joe. Wix is overseer cloth room; he was promoted from 
second hand, when the former overseer, George Smith, 
went to Fort Mill, sometime ago. 

C. L. Hicks, the master mechanic, is the son of a for- 
mer superintendent, now deceased. Mr. Hicks was super- 
intendent and C. L. (Charlie) a boy, when I worked here. 

I always liked superintendent Hicks. He came through 
the mill one day, saw that I was sick (I was taking 
measles) and made me go home, after the overseer of 
weaving, Will Senn, had refused to let*me go. There 
was an epidemic of measles at that time, and it was 
next to impossible to keep all the machinery going. 


| 
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outhern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 
are frequently in urgent need of information service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton, N. H. Sou. Aegt., L. 8. 
Ligon, Greenville, 8. C 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou. Branches, 209 John- 
ston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; 905 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 5. 
C.; 20 Adams Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. Sou. Sales 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Healey Bldg., Berrien, Moore, Mer.; Balti- 
more, Md., Lexington Bide., A. T. Jacobson, Mgr.; Birmingham, 
Ala., Webb Crawford Bldg., John J. Greagan, Mer. ; Charlotte, 
N. C., Johnston Bldg., William Parker, Mer.; Chattanooga, 
Tenn., ae Electric Power Bidg., D. S. Kerr, Mer.; Cin- 
cinnati, First National Bank Bidg., W. G. May, Mer.: Dallas, 
Tex., Rink Fe Bidg., BE. W. Burbank, Mer.; Houston, Tex., Shell 
Bldg., K. P. Ribble, Mer.: New Orleans, La., Canal Bank Bldg. . 
W. Stevens, Mer.; Richmond, Va., Electric Bide., C. 
Crosby, Mer.; St. Louis, Mo., Railway Exchange Bldg., C. L. 
Orth, Mer.; San Antonio, Tex., Frost National Bank Bidg., Earl 
R. Hury, Mer.; Tampa, Fla., 415 Hampton St., H. C. Flanagan, 
Mer.; Tulsa, Okla., 18 North Guthrie St., D. M. McCargar, Mer.; 
Washington, D. c. Southern Bldg., H. C. Hood, Mer. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefel- 


ler Plaza, New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 301 E. 


ith St., Charlotte, N. C., Paul Haddock, Sou. Mer. 


AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, Asheville, N. C. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Southern 
plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE CO., Woonsocket, R. L Sou. Rep., 
Ernest F. Culbreath, P. O. Box 11, Charlotte, N.C 


ARMSTRONG CORK PRODUCTS CO. (Textile Division), 
Lancaster, Pa. Sou. Office, 38 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C. 
T. L. Hill. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN inc., Providence, R. lL. Frank 
W. Johnson, Sou. Mer., Hox as. Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., 
Robert B. Buck, Box 904. Greenville, S. C.; Harold T. Buck, 1615 
12th St., Columbus, Ga.; W. Chester Cobb, ‘Hotel Russell Erskine, 
Huntsville, Ala. 


ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A 
Norwood Place, Greenville, OS 215 Central Ave., S.W.., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 

ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga. G. P. 
Carmichael, Atlanta Office; Alabama, Georgia and Mississippi 


-Rep., Barney R. Cole, Atlanta Office; North Carolina and South 


Carolina Rep., Dave Jones, Greenville, 8. C. 


BAHNSON CO., THE, Winston-Salem, N. C. North and South 
Carolina Rep., 5. C. Stimson, Winston- Salem, N. C. ‘Sou. Rep., 
I. L. Brown, 886 Drewery St. N.E., Atlanta, Ga. Northern Rep., 
F. S. Frambach, 703 Embree Crescent, Westfield, N. J. Western 
Rep., D. D. Smith, 814 W. South BSt., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep., Ernest 
F. Culbreath, P. O. Box il, Charlotte, 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ill Sou. Office, 31 W. 
McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mgr. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. 
Sou. Mer., H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 1169, Charlotte, N. C, . Sales 
Reps., W. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg, B. 
Young, 1216 Kenilworth Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson, 
303 Hill St., LaGrange, Ga. 


BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps., Ralph 
Gossett, Woodside Bidg.., Greenville, Ss. C.; William J. Moore, 
Woodside Bide., Greenville, Belton Cc. Plowden, Griffin, 
Ga.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C,; Russell . Sin- 
gleton, Dallas, Tex.; 5. Frank Jones, 209 Johnston Bl r- 


jotte, 


BROWN & CO., D. P., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep., N. W. 
Pyle, Box 834, Charlotte, N. C. 


CAMPBELL & CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson St., New York City. 
Sou. Reps., M. Ll. Kirby, z. O. Box 432, West Point, Ga.; Mike 
A. Stough, P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N. C.; A. Max Browning, 
Hillsboro, N. C 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 
CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, 
C. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


CHICAGO MILL & LUMBER CO., 614 Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Sales Staff, E. J. Mueller, Cc. P. Semmlow. Bxecu- 
tive Offices, 111 W. Washington St., Chicago, lll. Plants at: 
Plymouth, N.-C., Helena, Ark., Greenville, Miss., Tallulah, La., 
Chicago, lll. 

CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. 
Sou. Offices and Warehouse, Charlotte, N. C. 


CLINTON co... Clinton, lowa. Sou. Reps., Luther Knowles, 
Jr., P. O. Box 127, Charlotte, N. C.; T. LeRoy Smith, Box 654, 
Tel. 2-3921, Charlotte, me ae Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Byrd Mil- 
ler, Grady Gilbert, 2 Morgan Bidg., Greenville, S. age 
Gilbert, 180 High Point Rd., Box 481. Spartanburg, S. C.; ‘. 
Boyd, 1071 Bellevue Drive ‘N.E., Tel. Hem. 7065, anata Ga. 
Stocks carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte, 
N. C., Consolidated Brokerage Co., Greenville, 58. c., Atlanta 
Service Warehouse Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Greenville, S. Wm. J. Moore, Greenville, 


FACTORS CORP., 2 Park Ave., New York 


tity. Sou. Rep., T. Holt Haywood, Reynolds Bldg., Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New 
York City. Corn Products Sales Co.. Greenville, S. C., John R. 
White, Mer.; Corn Products Sales Co. Montgomery Bidg., Spar- 
tanburg, Ss. C., Canty Alexander, Asst. Sou. Mer.; Corn 
Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Bide., 
Atlanta, Ga., C. Mer.; Corn ts Sales Co., 824-25 
N. C. Bank Bide. Greensboro, N. Joyner, Mer.; Corn 
Products Sales Co., Comer Bidg., Ala., H. Kel- 
ley, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient points. 

CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass, 
Sou. Plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Agents: ik Stewart Roller Shop, Laurinburg, N.. C.; 
Roller Shop, Rockingham, N. C.; A. J. Whittemore & Sons, Bur- 
lington, N. C.; The Georgia Roller Covering Co., Griffin, Ga.; 
Textile Roll Coverings Works, LaGrange, Ga.; East Point Roller 
Cov. Co,, East Point, Ga.; Dixie Roll & Cot Co., Macon, Ga.; 
Morrow Roller Shop, Albemarle, N. C.; Peerless Roll Covering 
Chattanooga, Tenn. ; Textile Roll & Cot Co., Dallas, Tex.; 
Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Anniston Roll 
Covering. Co., Anniston, Ala. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rép., 

John E. Humphries, P. 0. Box 843. Greenville, S. C.; Chas. L. 

Ashiey, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 
DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


ou eps spencer, Box 681, Charlotte, N. C.; J ~ 
well, Bast Radford, Va. — 
DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Rep., B. N. 
Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou. Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth 


Ss. W., Atlanta, Ga., W. M. Mitchell; Spartanburg, <., 


Clare H. Draper, Jr. 
DUNKEL CO., PAUL A., 82 Wall St., New York City. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS @ CO., Inc., E. 1., Dyestuffs Div., 
Wilmington, Del. John L. Dabbs, Mer. ; Db. C. Newman, Asst. 
Megr.; E. P. Davidson, Asst. Mer.—Technical. Sou. Warehouses, 
302 Ww. First St, Charlotte, N. C. Reps., L. B. Green, H. B. 
Constable, W. R. Ivey, Charlotte Office; J. D. Sandridge, W. M. 
Hunt, 1031 Jefferson Standard Bidg.., Greensboro, mn. RB. 
Dabbs, John L. Dabbs, Jr., 715 Providence BISe 4, _ Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; R. D, Sloan, Amanda Apt., Greenville, J. M. How- 
ard, 135 S. Spring St., Concord, N. Dimon 


Court Apt., Columbus, Ga.; J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; Tom 
Taylor, Newnan, Ga. 


& CO., Inc., E. L., The R. & H. 
emicals ep ilmington, Del. R. M. Levy, Dist. 
Megr., 302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 


EATON, PAUL B., 213 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Rep. 
George F. Bahan, P. O. Box 581, Charlotte, N. a. : 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bld 
N. C.; 8..R. and V. G. Brookshire. &.,. Charlotte, 


FRANKLIN MACHINE CO., 44 Cross St., Providence, R. L 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. 
Greenville, 5S. C., and Chattanooga, Tenn. u. Plants, 


_ GENERAL COAL CO., 1019 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
C. Rowe, Sou. Sales Mer. : P. Hutchinson, Asst. Sou. 
Sales Mgr.; Reps., J. W. Lassiter, Grace American Bldg., Rich- 
mond, Va.: H. R. Wige, Law Bidg., Norfolk, Va 
Counts, Law and Commerce Ro Bluefield, Ww. Va.: J. C. Bor- 
den, Greensboro, N. C.: H. Moshell, Charleston, S. C.3 & BP. 
W. Black, Greenville, S. G.; Reagan, Asheville, N. H, 


Thompson, Bristol, Tenn. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 230 Fifth Ave.. New 
City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 1101 S. Bivd., Charlotte No. 
B. A. Stigen, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y¥. Sou. Sales 
Offices and Warehouses, Atlanta, Ga. E, H. Ginn, Dist. Mer.; 
Charleston, W. Va., W. L. Alston, Megr.; Charlotte, N. C., B. P. 
Coles, Mer-.; Dallas, Blaisdell, Dist. Mer.: Houston, 
rev., E. M. Wise, Ww. O’ Hara, Mers. ; Oklahoma City, Okla., F. 
Db. Hathway, B, Fr. Dunlap, Mers. Sou. Sales Offices, Birming- 
ham, Ala., R. T, Brooke, Mgr.; Chattanooga, Tenn., Ww. O. Mc- 
Kinney, Mer.: Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H, Keen, Mer. Knoxville, 
Tenn., A. B. Cox, Mar.; Louisville, Ky., BE. B. Myrick, Mer.; 
Memphis, Tenn., G. O. McFarlane, Mer. : Nashville, Tenn., J. H. 
Barksdale, Mgr.; New Orleans, La., B, Willard, Mer.: Richmond, 
Va., J. W. Hicklin, Mer.; San Antonio, Tex., L. A. Uhr, M 
Sou. Service Shops, Atlanta, Ga.; W. J. Selbert, Mar.; Dallas’ 
Tex., W. F. Kaston, Mer. Houston, Bunker, Mer. 

GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CoO., Hobo 
Keps., Frank E. Keener, 187 Spring St.. NW. 

Knapp, Commercial Bank Bidg., Charlotte, N...C 

“— LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. ; 

Singleton, Dallas, Tex.; ‘Belton C. Plowden, Ga. Ralph 


Hamner, Gastonia, N 
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GILMER CO., L. H, Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Factory 
Rep., Willlam Ww Conrad, Greenwood, S. Cc. Sou. Mill Supply 
Distributors: Alabama—Owens-Richards Co., Inc., Birmingham, 
Southern Bearing & Parts Co., Birmingham: Selma Foundry & 
Machine Co., Selma. Florida- —LJjewellwyn Machinery Corp., 
Miami; Harry P, Leu, Ine, Orlando; Johnston Engineering 
Corp., St. Petersburg: Southern Pump & Supply Co., Tampa. 
Georgia—Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta: Corbin Supply Co., Macon: 
Mill & Ship Supply Co., Savannah (formerly John D. Robinson 
Co. Mississippi—Soule Ste am Feed Works, Meridian. North Car- 
olina—McLeod Leather & Belting Co., Greensboro; Odell Mill 
Supply Co., Greensboro. South Carolina—Greenville Textile 
Supply Co., Greenville. Tennessee—Rogers-Bailey Hardware 
Co., Chattanoora;: Browning Belting Co., Knoxville; J. BE, Dil- 
worth Co., Memphis; Nashville Machine & Supply Co., Nashville. 
Virginia—Todd Co.. Inc., Norfolk; Smith-Courtney Co., Rich- 
mond: Johnston Blectric Co., Staunton. West Virginia—Cen- 
tral Electric Repair Co., Fairmont. 


GOODRICH CO., B. F., 4th and Brevard Sts., 
Atlanta Dist. Office, 376 Nelson St., S.W.; Atlanta, Ga 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., Inc., The, pa O. §ou. 
Reps., W. C. Killick, 205-207 E. St., Charlotte, 3. 
Eckels, 141 N. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, Fla.; Boyd Arthur, 
718-715 Linden Ave., Memphis, Tenn.; T. F. Stringer, 500-6 N. 
Carroliton Ave., New Orleans, La.; E. M. Champion, 709-11 
Spring St., Shreveport, La.: Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave., N. 
Birmingham, Ala.: B. 8. Parker, JIr.. Cor. W. Jackson and Oak 
Sts., Knoxville, Tenn.: BE. W. Sanders, 209 BE. Broadway, Louis- 
ville, Ky.: H. R. Zierach, .1225-31 W. Broad St., Ric hmond, Va.; 
J. Cc. Pye, 191-199 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga 


GRASSELL! CHEMICAL CO., Cleveland, 0. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse, 302 W. First St., Charlotte, N, C. 


GRATON & KNIGHT CO., Worcester, Mass. Sales Reps., R. 
W. Davis, Graton & Knight Co., 318 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa. : 
O. D. Landis, 1709 Springdale Ave., Charlotte, N. C. T. 
Pinckney, Jr., 2360 Forrest Ave., Avt. 3, Meniphis., ‘enn.; H. L. 
Cook, Graton & Knight Co., 2615 Commerce st. Dallas, Tex. 
Jobbers: Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala ; McGow'!n- 
Lyons Hdwe. & Supply Co., Mobile, Ala.; C. C. Anderson, 301 
Woodside Bldg. Annex, Greenville, S. C.; Cameron & Barkley 
Co., Charleston, S. C.; Cameron & Barkley Co., Jacksonville, 
Fla.; Cameron & Barkley Co., Miami, Fla.; Cameron & Barkley 
Co., Tampa, Fla.: Smith-Courtney Co., Richmond, Va.; Taylor- 
Parker, Inc., Norfolk, Va.: Battey Machinery Co., Rome, Ga.; 
Columbus Iron Works, Columbus, Ga.; Fulton Supply Co., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Dallas Belting Co., Dallas, Tex.; Textile Supply Co., 
Dallas, Tex.: Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Keith- 
Simmons Co., Nashville, Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co.. Memphis, 
Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co., Helena, Ark.; Southern Supply Co.. 
Jackson, Tenn.; BE. D. Morton & Co., Louisville, Ky.; Standard 
Supply & Hdwe. Co., New Orleans, La. 

GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, S. C. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Box 1375, Greensboro, N. 
Cc. Phone Greensboro 5071 collect. Geo. A. MeFetters, Pres. and 
Mer.;: Geo. H. Batchelor, sales manager. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Successor to GULF RE.- 
FINING CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Sales Offices: Atlanta, 
Ga.—A. W. Ripley, Greenville, S. C.: T. C. Seaffe, Spartanburg, 
S. C.: J. H. Hooten. Gastonia, N. €.: R. G. Burkhaltet, Char- 
lotte, N. C.: G. P. King, Jr., Augusta, Ga.; Boston, Mass.; New 
York, N. Y.: Philadelphia, Pa.: New Orleans, La.; Houston, 
Tex.: Louisville, Ky.; Toledo, O 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City. 
Sou. Reps., Samuel Lehrer, Box 234, Spartanburg, S. C.; Talley 
W. Piper. P. O. Box 534, Fairfax, Ala.; L. R. Unruh, P. 0. Box 
1602, Charlotte, N. C. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. 
Offices, 815 The Citizens and Southern National Bank Bldg., 
Atlanta. Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt.; Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N, 
Rimmer, Mer.: Fritz Zweifel, Fred Dickinson, Jim 
Miller, sales and service representatives. 


HERCULES POWDER CO., Wilmington, Del. Sou. Reps., 
Chas. H. Stone, Charlotte, N. C. 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., P. O. Box 520, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Sou. Sales Mer.. Ww. H. Brinkley. 1410 First National Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Walter Andrews, 1506 Court 
Square Bldg., Baltimore, Md.;: C. L. Elgert, 1306 Court Square 
Bldg., Baltimore, Md.: €. B. Kinney, 1410 First National Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.: D. QO. Wylie, 1410 First National Bank 
Bidge., Charlotte, N. C.: J. J. Reilly. 2855 Peachtree, Apt. No. 45, 
Atlanta, Ga.;: James A. Brittain, 1526 Sutherland Place, Home- 
wood, Birmingham, Ala.: J. W. Byrnes, 333 St. Charles St., New 
Orleans, La.; B. E.. Dodd, 333 St. Charles St., New Orleans, La. 

HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 253 Summer St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Rep., Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Plant, 244 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga., Guy L. Melchor, Mer. 
Sou. Rep., Guy L. Melc hor, Jr., Atlanta Office; S.W. Rep., Rus- 
sell A. Singleton, Mail Route 5. Dallas, Tex. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., E. H. Danielson, Conn. Sou. Rep., W. 
Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte. N. C. Mer. Sou. Service Dept., 
5S. B. Henderson, Greer, 8S. C.; Sou. Distributors, Odell Mill Sup- 
ply Co., Greensboro, m,: <3 Textile Mill Supply Co., and Char- 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., 
Gastonia, N. C.; Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.; Sullivan Hdw. 
Co., Anderson, s. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanbure, Ss. 
C.; Industrial Supply Co., Clinton, S. C.; Carolina Supply Co., 
Greenville, S. C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga. ; Southern 
Belting Co., Atlanta. Ga.;: Greenville Textile Mill Supply Co., 
Greenville, S. C., and Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Vann Supply Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.; Waters-Garland Co.,; Louisville, Ky. 

JOHNSON, CHAS. B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep., Carolina 
Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. | 

KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Wood- 
side Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agt. Sou, 
Warehouses, Greenville, 8. C., Charlotte, N. C., Burlington, N. C. 
Sou. Reps., Claude B. P. O. Box 1383, Gree 
Luke J. Castile, 515 N. Church St., Charlotte, N. C.; F. M. Wal- 
lace, 1115 S. 26th St., Birmingham, Ala. 
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LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Inc.. 2607 BE. Tioga St., Philadel- 


vhia, Pa. Sou. Rep., A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Char- 
lotte, N. C., 


LINK-BELT CO., Philadelphia-Chicago, Indianapolis. Sou. 
Offices: Atlanta Plant, 1116 Murphy Ave., S.W., Il. H. Barbee, 
Mer.; Baltimore, 913 Lexington Bidge., H. D. Alexander; Dallas 
Warehouse. 413-15 Second Ave., BE. C. Wendell, Mger.; New Or- 
leans, 747 Tchoupitoulas St. | 


MAGUIRE & CO., JOHN P., 370 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
ge Rep., Taylor R. Durham, First Nat'l. Bank Bidg., Charlotte, 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIV. OF RAYBESTOS-MAN. 
HATTAN, tnc., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Offices and Reps., The 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Birmingham, 
Ala.; Alabama—Anniston, Anniston Hdw. Co.: Birmingham, 
Crandall Eng. Co. (Special Agent): Birmingham, Lone-Lewis 
Hdw. Co.; Gadsden, Gadsden Hdw. Co.: Huntsville, Noojin Hdw. 
& Supply Co.: Tuscaloosa, Allen & Jemison Co.: Monteomery,. 
Teague Hdw. Co Florida—Jacksonville, Cameron & Barkley 
(o.; Miami, Cameron & Barkley Co.: Tampa, Cameron & Bark- 
ley Co. Georgia—Atlanta, Amer. Machinery Co.: Columbus, A. 
H. Watson (Special Agent): Macon, Bibb Supply Co.: Savannah, 
DD. DeTreville (Svecial Agent). Kentuckv—Ashland. Ben Wil- 
liamson & Co.; Harlan, Kentucky Mine Supply Co.: Louisville, 
Graft-Pelle Co. North Carolina—Asheville. T. S. Morrison & 
Co.; Charlotte, Charlotte Supply Co.: Durham, Dillon Supply 
Co.; Elizabeth City Elizabeth City Iron Works & Supply Co.: 
Favetteville, Huske Hdw. House: Goldsboro, Dewey Bros.: Hich 
Point. Kester Machinery Co... and Beeson Hdw. Co.: L noir, 
Bernhardt-Seagle Co.: Gastonia. Gastonia Beltine Co.: Ralich. 
Dillon Supply Co.; Wilmington. Wilmington Iron Works: Shelby. 
Shelby Supply Co.: Winston-Salem, Kester Machinery Co. South 
Carolina—-Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Charleston, Cameron & 
Barkley Co.; Clinton. Industrial Supply Co.: Columbia. Colurhbia 
Supply Co.; Greenville, Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Sumter. Sumter Ma- 
chinery Co.; Spartanburg. Montgomery & Crawford Tennessee— 
& hattanooga. Chattanooga Belting & Supply Co.: Johnson City, 
Summers Hdw. Co.: Knoxville, W. J. Savage Co.: Nashville, 
Buford Bros., Inc. Salesmen—E. H. Olney, 101 Gertrude St.. 
Alta Vista Ants., Knoxville, Tenn.; C. P. Shook, Jr.. 1081 N. 30th 
St.. Birmingham, Ala.;: B. C. Nabers, 2519 27th Place S., Birm- 
TF: Rutherford, 1318 Harding Place, Charlotte, 


MURRAY LABORATORY, Greenville, 8S. C. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO.. 40 Rector St.. New 


York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse. 201 W. First St.. Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Julian T. Chase, Res. Mer.. Kenneth Mackenzie. 
Asst. to Res. Mer. Sou. Reps... Dyer S. Moss. A. R. Akerstrom, 
W. lL. Barker. C. EB. Blakely, Frank L Feazle. Charlotte: Office: 
James I. White, Amer. Savings Bk. Bldg... Atlanta, H. A. 
Rodgers. 1004 James Blidg., Chattanooga, Tenn.: J. H. Shuford. 
Harry Shinn. 932 Jefferson Standard Life Bldg.. 
N. C.; E. L. Pemberton, 324 Dick St., Fayetteville, N. 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO.. Harrison. N. J. Sou. Reps.. 
R. B. MacIntyre. 801 EB. Bivd.. Charlotte. N. C.: G. H. Small, 799 


Ave.. N.E.. Atlanta, Ga. Warehouse, Chattanooga. 
enn 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Exchange St., 
Providence. R. I. Sou. Office and Warehouse. 131 W. First St., 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Agt.. C. D. Taylor. Gaffney. S. C. Sou. 
Reps,, L. E. Taylor, Box 272, Atianta, Ga.; Otto Pratt, Gaffney, 
S. C.: H. B. Askew, Box 272, Atlanta. Ga. 

N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO.. 292 Madison Ave.. New York 
City. Sou. Office. 601 Kingston Ave.. Charlotte, N. C.. Lewis W. 
Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mgr. Sou. Warehouses. Charlotte, N. C., 
Spartanburg, S. C., Atlanta, Ga.. Greenville. S. C. 
 NORLANDER MACHINE CO.. New Bedford. Mass. Sou. 
Plant, 213 W. Long St., Gastonia, N. C. 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stamford, Conn. 
sou. Rep., E. W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza, Charlotte. N. C. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO.. Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep., 
Edwin: W. Klumph, 1716 Garden Terrace, Charlotte, N. C. 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass.. and Char- 
lotte, N. Atlanta Office. Bona Allen Bldg. 


PLYMOUTH BOX & PANEL CO. Sales Office. 614 Johnston 
Bldg., Charlotte. N. C. Sales Staff, EB. J. Mueller, C. P. Semm- 
low. Plant at Plymouth. N.C. 

PERKINS & SON, Inc., B. F., Holyoke. Mass. 


ROY & SONS, B. S., Worcester. Mass. Sou. Office, 21 Byrd 
Bivd., Greenville, 8. C. John R. Roy, Representative. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk St., Boston. Mass. Sou. 
Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou 


Agent; Branch Sou. Offices, Atlanta, Ga., John IL. Graves, Mer.: 
Greenville, S. C. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City. N. J. Sou. Rep., Har- 
old P. Goller, Greenville. S. C.: Francis P. Boyer, Lowell, Mass. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CO., 748 Rice St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, Cleveland, O. Sou. Reps.. 
KE. H. Stegar, 212 W. First St.. Charlotte. N. C.; R. B. Olmey, 153 
Main St., Spartanburg, S. C.: W. 0. Masten, 29308 S. Main St... 
Winston-§ Salem, Montague. 230 Bay View Blvd., 
Portsmouth. Va.; T. R. Moore, 509 Westover Ave., Roanoke, Va.: 
G. N. Jones, 207 Glascock St., Raleich. N. C.: John Limbach. 
233 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga.; D. S. Shimp, 3 Cummins Sta.. 
Nashville, Tenn. Warehouses at Philadelphia. Charlotte, Spar- 
tanburg, Atlanta, Columbus, Nashville, Newark and Boston. 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO., 2600-2620 N. Western 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. Sou. Warehouses and Offices, Greensboro, N. 
C., 908 Lakeview St.. "Phone ©. B. Shelton, Rep. ; Atlanta, 
Ga., 113 Courtland St., S.E., A. Stephens, Rep. ; New Orleans, 
La., 700 Tchoupitoulas St., P. B. Rep. 


N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., Charlotte. N 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., Kingsport, Tenn. 


| 
| 
| 
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SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. Office, WHITIN MACHINE ae” oo Fag yg ee Mass. Sou Office, 
1602 Baltimore Trust Bldge., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union Whitin Bidg., Charlotte, N. . A. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, 


Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St.., 
Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St., Greenville, S. C.; South 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.: New South 
Express Lines, Columbia, S. C.; Terminal Storage Corp., 317 N. 
17th St., Richmond, Va.: Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush St., 
Norfolk, Va. 


Charlotte, N: C.; 


SOLUOL CORP... 123 Georgia Ave., Providence, R. Sou. 
Rep., Bugene J. Adams, P. Box 329, Anderson, 
SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St., New York City. Sou, 


Distributors: Chas. H. Stone, Charlotte, N. C.; Miller-Lenfestey 
Supply Co., Tampa, Miami, and Jacksonville, Fla: Sou. Rep., 


H. O. Pierce, 212 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 
SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, S. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Il. Sou. Offices. 1710 
Rhodes-Haverty Bide., Atlanta, Ga., Wm. H. Randolph, Jr. Sou. 
Mer. 812 Montgomery Bide., Spartanburg, 8S. C., Geo. A. Dean. 


Reps., W. T. O’Steen, Greenville, S. C.: John A. Harris. Greens- 
boro, N. C.: R. R. Berry, Atlanta, Ga.; H. A. Mitchell, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 


STANLEY WORKS. THE. New Britain, Conn. Sou. one 
and Warehouse, 552 Murphy Ave... S.W.. Atlanta. Ga.. H. 
Jones, Mer.: Sou. Rep., Corry Lynch, P. O. Box 1204, Chartotte. 
N.S. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny Ave.. Phila, 
delnhia. Pa. Sou. Office Plant, 621 BE. McBee Ave.. Greenville. 
S c.. H. EB. Littlejohn and J. J. Kaufman, Jr., Vice-Pres. in 
charee of reed plant: Atlanta. Ga., Bog Raiford Gaffney, 268 Mc- 
Donough Bivd., Greensboro, N. C.,.C.. W. Cain. 


STEIN, HALL @& CO.. Inc.. 285 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin. Mer. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St.. Fall 
River. Mass. Sou. Rep.. Geo. W. Walker. P. O. Box 78. Green- 
ville, S. C.: D. J. Quillen, P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, S. C. 


STEWART !tRON WORKS. Cincinnati. O. Sales Reps.. 
son-Stewart Fence Construction Co.. 241 Liberty St., 
burg, S. C.: Fred C. Shaefer. West Point. Ga.: Ruff Hdw. Co.. 
14649 Main St.. Columbia. S. C.:. Lewis M. Clivburn. Rox 388, 
Tancaster. S. ¢.: J. B. Hunt & Sons. Room 302 Odd Frelews 
RBlde.. Raleigh N. C: Lewis lL. Merritt. Odd Fellows Rid~. 
Wilmineton. N. C.: Bovette. Jr.. 1025 Arosa ‘4ve.. 
Charlotte. N. C.: John G. Webb. Hilisboro, N. C.: The Tavie- 
Tron Works & Sunniv Co.. 1014 Broadway. Macon. Ga* 1 “ 
Fehoe, 412 E. 40th St.. Savannah. Ga. Complete sales and erec- 
tion service available —— all of our representatives 


STONE, CHAS. H., , Stone Bldg., Charlotte, C, 


TERRELL MACHINE Charlotte, N. Cc. A. Terrell, 
Pres and Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE. New York. N. Y. 
Norfolk. Va.. and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga 
houses in all principal cities. Lubrication Engineers. H, L. Mar- 
low. W. H. Grose. a C. Whitehurst. Charlotte. N. C.: P. H. 
Baker. Spartanburg, 8S. C.: D. L: Keys, Richmond, Va. 


TEXTILE SHOP. THE, Franklin St., Spartanbure, S.C. E. J. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 
Charlotte. N. C., Atlanta, Ga. 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO.. Manchester. N. H. Sou. 
Plants. Greenville. S. C.: Johnson Citv. Tenn., and Monticello. 
Ga Son Pens. EF Rowell Holt. 1008 Johnston Blde., Chariotte, 
N. C.: M Onuslev. P. O. Box 816, Greenville, S. C.: Chas. Sidney 
TInrdan. Monticello, Ga., and L. K. Jordan, Sales Megr., Monti- 
cello, Ga. 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO.. Providence. R. I.. Sou. 
Fac. Reps. J. S. Palmer. 1400-A Woodside Bldg... Greenville, S. 
Mm: tT, K Palmer. P. 0. Box 241, Rirmingham, Ala.: William M. 
Moore. 601 Pearl St., Lynchburg, Va. Sou. Distributors Barreled 
Sunlieht. PD. A. Hines, 316 Twelfth St., Lynchburg. Va.: The 
Henry Walke Co.. P. O. Box 1008. Norfolk, Va.: Bullington 
Paint Co., Ine.. Fourth and Broad Sts., Richmond. Va.: Mor- 
ran'’s. Inc.. 111 W. Broad St., Savannah, Ga.; Nelson Hdw. Co.. 
17 Campbell Ave... E. Roanoke. Va.: Atlantic Paint Co.. 207 
Meetine St.. Charleston, 8S. C.: Pritchard Paint & Glass Co. of 
Asheville. 77 Patton Ave.. Asheville. N. C.: Pritchard Paint & 
Glass Co.. 12 W. 5th St.. Charlotte. N. C.: Gate Citv Paint Co.. 
110 N. Greene St.. Greensboro. N. C.: Monteomerv & Crawford. 
Ine.. Snartanbure. S. C.: Dobyns- Tavlor Hdw. Co., Kingsport. 
Tenn.: Chapman Drue Co.. 516 State St.. Knoxville. Tenn.: 
Fason-Morgan Co., 322 Se cond Ave., N.., Nashville, Tenn. : 
wanger Co. of Tenn.. 645-853 Union Ave., Memphis. Tenn.: G. & 
HW. Paint & Glass Co.. 1016 Broadway. Columbus. Ga.: 
Hutchens Co.. 100 S. Jefferson St.. Huntsville, Ala.: Campbell 
Coal Co.. 236-240 Marietta St.. N.W.. Atlanta, Ga.; Favrot 
Roofine & Sunplv Co.. P. O. Box 116, Staton G, New Orleans. 
La.: Standard Bide. Mt. Co., Inc., 280 3ist St., Birmingham 


Peter- 
Spartan- 


District Offices, Box 901, 
Bulk plants and ware- 


Ala.: Shaw Paint & Wallnaver Co.. Durham. N Vick Paint 
919 W Fifth St.. Winston-Salem. N. C.: Baldwin 
Cn.. Rinefield W. Va.: Baldwin Supnvoly Co.. Beckley. W Va 


Snnthern Pine Tamber Co.. 
Rhodes Inec.. 809 Cherry St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO.. 159 Aborn St., Providence. R. [. 
Sou. Rens... William W. Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, S. 
Cc: Oiver B. Land. P. O. Box 158. Athens, Ga. 

VEEDER-ROOT. Inc.. Hartford. Conn. Sou. Office. 
1401 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C., Edwin 
Sales Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO.. Providence, R. IL, with Sou 
office and stock room at 173 W. Franklin Ave., Gastonia. N. C. 
Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr., Mer., 17338 Inver- 
ness Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga 


VISCOSE CO., Johnston Blas. Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dal- 
ton, Mer. 


104 EE. Main St., Clarksbure, W. Va.: 


Room 
Howard, Sou. 


Mers.; 1317 Healey Bide., Ga. 
as, Charlotte Office; I. 
Office. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, 
Rep., W. 


Sou. Reps., M. P. Thom- 
D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, Atlanta 


Mass. 
Nicholson, 2119 Conniston Place, Charlotte, 


WILLIAMS & SONS, I. B., 
Withington, 710 Woodside Bla 
203 Latta Arcade, Charlotte, 


WOLF, JACQUES &@ CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reps., C. R. 
Bruning, 306 S. Chapman St., Greensboro, N. C.; G. W. Searell, 
Jefferson Apts., 501 EB. 5th St. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


WYTHEVILLE WOOLEN MILLS, Inc., Wytheville, Va. Sou. 
Reps., Charlotte tity 4 Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Montgomery & 
Crawford Co., Inc partanburg, Sullivan Hardware Co., 
Anderson, S. 'C.; Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Young & 
Vann, Birmingham, Ala.; James Supply Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; Russell A. Singleton, Jackson, Miss., and Dallas, Tex.: 
Proximity Mercantile, Greensboro, N. C. 


Dover, N. H. Sales Reps., C. C. 


Mill Men Asked to Aid in Fight 
To Check Imports of Cotton Textiles 
(Continued from Page 3) 
done to save the domestic mills if the tariff route is not 
the answer?’ 

“American cotton for Japanese silk is a fair swap and 
Japan could and should balance her trade with this 
country without having to shift any appreciable quantity 
of her textiles into our home market when such a policy 
means the forcing of our‘textile workers into unemploy- 
ment. We are spending thousands of dollars each year 
advertising and seeking new uses for cotton, while the 
Japanese. spinner is buying seed and scattering them 
over Asia and South America, trying to find cotton to 


‘take the place of American cotton. 


“The purpose of this letter is to stir you to action in 
doing a constructive, effective, local piece of work that 
will reflect its benefits in Washington and ultimately in 
our industry.” 


Cotton and Viscose Brocades and Slubs 
| (Continued from Page 6) 


conditioning and finishing as before, the goods are ready 
for making-up. 

It should be mentioned that a variety of rayon slub 
effects, similar to the cotton slub brocades, has been 
created, and the treatment is identical to that for the 
ordinary rayon slubs. From the ultimate user’s point of 
view, silk slubs, while appearing strong enough qualities 
in themselves, do not readily stand up to vary long wear- 
ing, and on this account must be considered as a dimin- 
ishing style of fabric. 

—-The Dyer & Calico Printer. 


QUICK RESULTS 


Use 
Bulletin Want Ads 


Read Every Week All Over the Textile South 
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Nothing but Rings 
VYQGEL Number One frost-proof 
closets have been installed in Eve ryt h in q in ~ in gs 


mill villages in all parts of the 


\ country. Severe winters have no | Place ne ring orders with a firm of specialists whcse 
entire business is to give you unmatchable ring service. 
Niz elect on them—and they will | Ap initial shipment on your order Pa get be made 
withstand the hardest kind of | immediately from our stock of standard rings. Even if not 


in stock, shipment on urgent orders can be started within 
use and abuse with fewer repairs. | 2 weeks, and then maintained parallel with the mill's 
ability to install. For finest rings and finest service, buy 


Sold by plumbers everywhere from a Ring Specialist ! 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


Wilmington, Del. @ St. Louis, Mo. WHITINSVI LLE ——- ee 


SPINNING RING CO. 
| Pro du 4 Makers of Spinning and wister Rings since 18 


Southern Representative: WALTER L. NICHOLSON, 2119 Coniston Piace, Charlotte 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 2650 Coyne Street, Chicago 


The Fourth Edition of 
Nelson's 
Practical Loom Fixing 
Completely Revised and Enlarged 


Profusely Illustrated 
Price $1.25 


Clark Publishing Company 
Charlotte, N. C. | 


Please Send Remittance With Order 


ores 
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ee KORD is just plain TOUGH. Kable Kord What's your present power problem? ; 
Lick it with Kable Kord — endless 

stands the gaff. It’s built tough, to stay tough, on the or in rolle, Give it a tough try-out. 

hest flat-belt iobs. ee in. ” You'll find its got the stuff. The 

toughest flat-belt jobs Unique two belts in-one 

construction gives tighter, no-slip pulley grip— What's your address? No obligation. 

means far longer, more efficient working life—and 

delivers more actual pull per square-inch than any 


other flat belt ever made. Kable Kord really cuts costs. 
L. H. GILMER COMPANY : Tacony, Philadelphia 
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